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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
— +> 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
None does offend, none, I say none; I'llable’em: - 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal the accuser’s lips. Shakespeare. 

CECILE was momentarily paralysed at the an- 
nouncement of Darcy Anchester’s presence. The 
paleness that had overspread her features at the 
moment of reading his name upon the card that had 
been brought her deepened into a strange ghastliness. 
Her blue eyes stared fearfully up at Lady Redwoode 
from out great livid circles, and she trembled asa 
reed trembles in the first whirl of a sudden tempest. 
It seemed to her as if all her fond hopes and proud 
ambitions were about to be brought to an ignominious 
downfall—as if her exalted position, her great wealth, 
and delightful prospects were about to be swept 
from her as if by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand— 
as if a remorseless destiny were about to bid her 
exchange her present and prospective grandeurs for 
the poor-dependent existence she had assigned her 
cousin. 

“What is the matter, Cecile?” asked Lady Red- 
woode, in. wondering surprise, her voice sounding to 
the girl’s bewildered senses as afar off and unreal. 
’ Who is the gentleman whose coming affects you 
80?” 


“Oh, he’s only an old friend, mamma,” replied. Ce- 
cile, forcing a hollow laugh, and crumpling the bit of 
enamelled pasteboard between fingers that held in 
them at that moment strength sufficient to’ bend a 
rod of iron—only one of my uncle’s friends whom I 
knew in India !’ 

“But you read his name as if it had been the name 
ofa deadly enemy,” said Lady Redwoode, looking 
at the girl with keen and searching gaze. 

“ What a vivid imagination you possess, mamma,” 
said Cecile, with another forced laugh. “I felt mo- 
mentarily ill. Iam not yet used to your climate. 
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This gentleman is nothing to me—being the merest 
acquaintance. I cannot refuse to see him, however, 
for he was my uncle’s friend.” 

Cecile possessed a strong and indomitable will. 
By its stern exercise, she repressed all outward 
signs of her terror, and called back to her cheeks 
some vestige of the colour that usually dwelt there. 
Upon the lips that had trembled a moment before 
she forced a careless smile, and she regarded the 
baroness with a full, quiet glance, meant to express 
perfect unconcern. 

Lady Redwoode was not deceived by Cecile’s 
change of manner. She felt that the girl’s visitor was 
an enemy, and that Cecile feared him. She compre- 
hended not only that the maiden had an important 
secret which she dared not divulge, but that her 
character was not so open and transparent as she 
had fondly believed. The conviction that her ac- 
knowledged daughter was capable of duplicity had 
long been gathering strength in her soul and it now 
asserted itself prominently. She made no effort to 
force or win Cecile’s confidence, for she knew such 
effort would be vain. She was tempted to assert 
her maternal authority, and meet this stranger with 
Cecile at her side, but a feeling of heart-sickness 
came over her, and she turned away her head in si- 
lence. 

The girl looked as if about to speak, hesitated, 
and then stole softly out, hastening to her own 
rooms. 

Renee was in the pleasant boudoir, surrounded by 
heaps of glossy satins and shining silks, which she 
was admiring with the enthusiasm peculiar to the 
savage mind when contemplating gorgeous apparel. 
Cecile’s jewel casket lay open upon a chair before 
her, and other chairs were strewn with the gleaming, 
costly ornaments that had been ordered from Lady 
Redwoode’s jeweller. The woman looked up at the 
entrance of her young mistress, and was at the point 
of uttering a congratulatory remark when the sight 
of Cecile’s pale face and set lips restrained her. 

“Quick ! my dressing-case!” said the young lady, 
imperiously. 

The ayah sprang up quickly to obey the order. 





The dressing-case was brought from the adjoining 


| room and placed upon a small marble console-table. 


Cecile’s fingers fluttered quickly over its contents, 
and withdrew a tiny powder-puff flecked with bright 
drops of blood-red scarlet. She applied the puff to 
her cheeks, producing a healthful-looking colour 
that was steady and unvarying, and through which 
her enemy would not be able to discern the pallor of 
her natural terror at his inopportune presence. Then 
after a moment’s hesitation, the girl produced from 
an inner compartment of the casket a bottle half 
filled with a clear, poisonous solution, which she had 
long been accustomed to use for the improvement 
of her complexion, but which she had grown to rely 
upon for strength in moments of excitement or 
trouble. 

Since some thoughtless traveller first detailed how 
the women of the Carpathian vaileys produce the 
most brilliant complexions by the daily use of a so- 
lution of arsenic, the deadly practice has been more 
or less common among the women of Europe. We 
say deadly, because, although the portion taken daily 
is in itself small, the poison never leaves the system, 
but accumulates steadily, until in some fatal moment 
it. works out its natural mission and dooms the vain 
partaker to a horrible and untimely death. This 
statement may at first be deemed incredible, but 
careful study and inquiry wil demonstrate its truth. 

In her far-off Indian home, Cecile had learned the 
fatal habit, little dreaming of the terrible danger in- 
volved in its practice. It was Renee who had taught 
her the practice, the old nurse desiring to add to 
her young mistress’s beauty by every possible means, 
but Renee did not dream of the terrible power of the 
drug which she made her slave—never once ima- 
gined that it_might some time rise in awful might 
and overthrow at one fell stroke the beauty of which 
Cecile was so vain, and the life to which she clung 
with more than ordinary tenacity. 

A certain number of drops was counted out and 
swallowed hastily, and then Cecile, without another 
word to the ayah, quitted the room, making her way 
down stairs to the drawing-room. The medicine she 
had taken gave her strength to meet her enemy with- 
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out any visiblegigms of fegr. _Inddéed, she had n@ver 
med more. at ease tham when she walked inte Mr. 
chester’s presence, aD) arently calm and com- 
! worge\ both ch heeks bright, and her eyes; full of 
an untroubled serenity that appeared to bétoken an 
untroubled conscience. 

Her visitor was-standing by a window, but he 
turned abruptly as he heard her light footfall on the 
carpet, and faced her with an expression of counte- 
nance before which she might well have shrank. 


Seen by the broad « ht, one could not but won- 
der how Cecile could ever have made him the 
hero of her girlish dreams. Tall beyond the usual 
stature of tall men, with broad shoulders and a Her- 
culean frame, he presented a most perfect contrast to 


Andrew Forsythe. His face lacked the refinement 
that distinguished Mr. Forsythe’s, but had a bolder 
expression, and his falcon eyes-had in them a look 
that told of untamed passionsthat could easily escape 

» leash of self-control. 

“What is this I read in the court papers?” he 
isked, quickly and suddenly, without heeding Cecile’s 
polite salutation or replying toi. . “Is it mere idle 
gossip, or are you really engaged to marry Mr. An- 
drew Forsythe ?” 

‘“‘ How vehement you are, Darcey!” exclaimed Cecile 
evasively. “J cannot marry two men at onee;can 1? 
You ought to have faith enough in me to disbelieve 
anything to my-prejudice. Sit down, and I will ex- 
plain mattersto your satisfaction.” 

She indicated a chair, and Mr. Anchester took 'pos- 
session of it somewhat reluctantly, and awaited» the 
promised explanation. 

‘“* Well 2?” he said, as she remained silent, uncertain 
what to say. “Is the report true, or not? ” 

“Before westallt of my affairs; tell me of yourwisit 
home,” said Céeile, regaining her full self-possession. 
“Did your father receive, you kindly, and \did@ the 
marchioness, his wife, suspeet your relationship to: 
him? Will hedo anything for you?” 

“To your firstquestion | answer yess tothesecond 
no! To the thigd, I may say that the,manquisisnoty 
at all inclinedyto be génerous,” and Mr. Anchestery 
spoke bitterlys “ My father is,imelined to davish 
everything upomhis-heir, He is ready to buyme a 
commission, orset meup.in a professien, but Ido not 
like work, and I therefore have declined his offers.4 
It only remains for me.to make a brilliant. 

Unless I marry you, sucha course would-be, impos- 
sible tomes Without.a lawful name, withoutmoney 
or prospects, with only my wits to procure me-@ 
sistence, I camenever obtain entrance into society, 
or induce an heiress to look favourably upon me. 
You are my ark of refuge, and you need not think I 
shall calmly relinquish you.. This report of your 
betrothal to Mr. Forsythe must be immediately con- 
tradicted, and our union must take place imme- 
diately.” 

He spoke as if he felt himself master, and Cecile 
felt a.sense of powerlessness creep over her. Be- 
tween two such opposing fires—botween Mr. For- 
sythe and Mr. Anchester—what could she do? She 
felt as if she had been driven to the wall, and all 
desperate expedients came into her mind. 

“It is true, then, that you have engaged yourself 
to Mr. Forsythe in my absence?” exclaimed Mr. 
Anchester, watching her face keenly. 

Cecile faltered an affirmative. 

“T have arrived in time to frustrate your designs. 
You intended to strengthen your position with Lady 
Kedwoode by marrying her late husband’s nephew, 
but that course is not open to you. Mr. Forsythe must 
be set aside in my favour. I have come to Redwoode 
to establish my position as your favoured suitor, and 
I desire to be introduced at once to Lady Redwoode 
as your betrothed husband, who has followed you 
from India, in the ardour of his passion, and who 
demands an immediate marriage.” 

“ Mamma is ill, she cannot see visitors to-day!” 
stammered the girl. 

“ Permit me to send a message to her,” said. Mr. 
Anchester, coolly, rising and touching the bell-rope. 
‘** When she learns who I am and my relation towards 
you, she will no doubt exert herself to see me!” 

Cecile made no response. She remained cold and 

ilent until the footman appeared to answer the bell, 
and then she said quietly, and in a tone of perfeet 
s lt ~possession : 
‘Tell Mr. F orsyth« 
the drawing-room.” 

The servant bowed and departed on his errand. 
Mr. Anchester bit his lip in chagrin at Cecile’s un- 

expected movement, and said: 

“ Well, have your own way, mys 


that his presence is desired in 


1f-willed beauty. 


In a few days more, you will have to conform to my 
will in all things, aud dismiss for ever your way- 
wardness. It is perhaps as well that I should meet 
Mr. Forsythe first, but I shall demand an interview 


with Lady Redwoode before I leave, if I leave at 
all.” 


— 


holding his rival, and looked at him with consider 
able interest, as if he had been of some unknown race. 

Cecile performed the necessary inteeduetions 

“Ah, Mr. Anchester!” said Mr. Forsythe, éx- 
tending the tips of two fingers to the Herculean 
Fast'Indian. “This isnot altogether an unexpected 
pleasure. I fancied we should see you at, Redweode 
soon. I feel already well acquainted with you, from 
having heard Cecile speak of you, as well as from 
the remembrance of our former meeting! ” 

“ You are mistaken, Mr. Forsythe,” said Mr. An- 
chester. “We have never met before !” 

“ Pardon me, I am never mistaken,” returned Mr. 
Forsythe, in the same tone he had chosen.to employ 
in his intercourse with his other rivah 
pleasure of witnessing your last veryromantic inter- 
view with Miss Avon in the park.” 

Mr. Anchester turned a look of fury and 
menace upon Cecile, but she met it) Mr. For- 
sythe’s manner having inspired her -with hope»and 
courage. She had great confidence ini Mr. Forsythe’s 
Jinesse and dipi -audentertained: ‘a growing 
belief that he wi . waey.conquer his for- 
midable rival. ee anes a 

“] know, consequentigy””*combin Mr. Fo 
pleasantly, “the terms of youmfriendship wi 
Avon. I know the hold you 
by.means of which you wo 
riage with you, and thosaepamii¢ukivs about: your 
birth and parentage, ett ine 
impart to her. You left much. distr 
your manner and words gmdvI seized the 

and-audofiering bh 


“Could she havevdone, 
bonds of terror, I krow.theseeret which you~ 
advautaces.on- my side, Miyspare 


werenoblen My positiond soaietyi Ca | 
you, wonder then: thapOteile should pref: in 
“ Letcher chooge. between ush” exclai 


chester, 
« Higt»-choice ty og come ‘eaid Mri- 


Cecile to marry you. Togrant,| thst. You 
can never compel Lady Redweedé to regeive you«as 
her son-in-law. And, should you enforce the 
marriage, I would exert all my influence with the 
baroness to induce her ladyship to claim Hellice as 
her daughter, instead of Cecile. Your bride would 
then be poor, penniless, and an incumbrance to you.” 

Mr. Forsythe spoke earnestly« now, and Mr. An- 
chester knew he meant what he said. The latter began 
tofeel himself no match for his rival, and reflected as 
to his best’ course. He saw that a marriage with 
Cecile might be his ruin, should Mr. Forsythe succeed 
in installing Hellice in Cecile’s place. 

“T will be frank with you, Mr. Forsythe,” he 
said, after much deliberation. “Iam not so much 
in love with Cecile, that it would grieve me to yield 
her to another. I fancied her as one fancies a pretty 
picture, but my ardour was all assumed to gain her 
love. I am willing to bargain with you. I will give 
up Cecile to you, if you will give me instead social 
recognition, a good income, and an opportunity to 
marry an heiress!” 

“ But how can I procure you these advantages ?” 

“ Easily enough. You purpose marrying Cecile 
from the same motives that influenced. me—ambition 
and love of wealth. You may marry: her if you 
wish, but the hold I have upon Cecile will also be a 
hold upon you. You do not want a poor wife. The 
same argument you-applied to me will apply to you.” 

“ Very true,” assented Mr. Forsythe. “ If I marry 
her it will be in your power to blight my ambition, if 
you choose. Tell me how I can procure you the 
advantages you require, and I will give you my 
decision.” 

“ You must make me an honoured guest at Red- 
woode, vouch for my antecedents, introduce me to 
society, grant me a liberal income, and give me a 
chance to make a brilliant marriage. You must also 
give me to-day the first instalment of my income. 
On these conditions, I will agree to be present as a 
friend at your wedding breakfast.” 

Mr. Forsythe devoted a few minutes to thought, and 
to the study of Mr. Anchester’s countenance. The 
terms offered seemed to him eminently favourable to 
himself. The demands of this East Indian adven- 
turer could be readily gratified, without awakening 
the faintest suspicion of a mystery in the breast of 
Lady Redwoode, or her sharp-eyed adviser, Mr. 





At this juncture Mr. Forsythe made his appear- 





Kenneth. 


ance, He came imeasily, but started’ slightly at bey! 


“TJ had the | 


nity of coming forw er my protege} 
tion.” 

“ Yousdid ?”-saidMir, Anghester, i in some bewilder- 
ment. “And she. 


?“Iftyew held. her} 
sonkin the subjectione£ féanyl held it imstill steengerd 


I know mach, and suspect stilbumore.., I» hewesnaee 


his figmne,ond looking naneaton>} Ceci “tape tohex, “Dg you love 
re moet eae Poa Tagself!? waeethige truthful 


———T — 


*T agecept your terms», Mr. Anchestqr,” he said, 
quiétly.*“ You shall.have a_home atRedwoode, the 
advantages of society, and a good income. You 
shall: have every opportunity I can give you of win- 
hing a rich wife, and I will answer to your satisfac- 
tion all inquiries as to your antecedents.” 

“Itis a bargain, then !”*said’Mr. Anchester, ex- 
tending his hand, with a satisfied smile. “You can 
marry Cecile as soon as you choose.” ; “= 

The two men shook hands amicably, and Cecile 
drew along breath of relief. 

“T have only one stipulation to make,” said Mr. 
Forsythe. “ But first—Cecile, does Lady Redwoods 
know'the name of your visitor?” 

ile replied in the negative. 

“Very good,” commented her betrothed. “ Now, 
Mr. Anchester, I have a balance in my bank, and [ 
will give you a cheque upon it. To-morrow, after 
receiving the funds, you will telegraph to me that you 
are coming to visit me. I will show the telegram to 
Lady Redwoode, and tell her that you are one of my 
‘ou friends, and a distant relative of the Marquis of 
Anchester. I will send a carriage to Wharton to 
meet you. When you arrive, you need,say nothing 
of having seen Cecile before,.or of-ever having been 
in India.” 

“ All this meets my approval,” declared the ad- 
venturer. “‘Give me the cheque, my dear Mr. For- 
sythe, and I'll be off at once. I'll telegyaph promptly 
to-morrow morning, and beforethe evening you shall 
t-guest. at Redwoode.” 
he withdrew to fill out the 
chester, was left alone 
fair-blonde with her 
, andthe unnatural 
glowing on her-cheeks, and thought i in his own 
heart that:ho-had after allmade a good exchange. 
e toopartificial to suit him. If she 
ce new-—Hellice; with her tropical 
hyrartlegsmess-—he, would never have 
aghundred-Forsythes stood in his 
vemoney-and secia} recognition than 

constant dread of exposure and 


Per easthebabimacnaianstete forth old love, 













| “ Tammaneelicya ie iy iim ea him “ 
Lady Tvedwoode: Sewmiemeeniar whetiyou mamma is wel 
proval, andI assune. enelowbane choige. Yoweameeoming here as 2 
tomarry you. Yowwould septhat you\canccompel4 and asthgériend.of Andrew Forsythe,” 


iy igre +B “‘andgitiwill bevyour. own fault, 
if yourdo:: -net-marry into one of these old 
county families.” 

Mr. Anchester expressed his resolve to do so, and 
had scarcely finished his sentence when Mr. For- 
sythe returned, cheque in hand. The -adventurer 
looked at it, surprised at the amount it specified, de- 
clared his thanks, and.prepared to take his departure. 

“ You can go out through the conservatory, so 
that the footman will not see you again,” said Mr. 
Forsythe. “It will beas well that you should not 
fix your features in his mind, since you axe to return 
here to-morrow as.a stranger fron town.” 

He ushered the visitor through ‘the conservatory 
into the garden, and watched:himas he struck into 
the lawn and, made for the road, He then re- 
turned to Cecile to congratulate, her upon his com- 
pact with their enemy, and to indulge in self-gratula- 
tions, while Mr. Anchester gained the road and walked 
on, muttering : 

“T said rightly enough I would not have given 
Cecile up if she had been Hellice. I will marry an 
heiress—stay! why should I not outwit Mr. Forsythe 
and Cecile by marrying Hellice herself? By Jove, 
that is a brilliant idea! I'M act upon it!” he 
chuekled to himself, his eyes gleamed and glit- 
tered, and his breath came quickly. “I’ve hit the 
fountain-head of the stream of riches! I’ll marry 
Hellice! Illcome back to-morrow as agreed upon, 
and make Redwoode my home, while I woo this 
pretty little outeast. I must find out where she is, 
as soon’as possible, and some fine morning I'll strike 
Cecile and Mr. ‘Forsythe dumb with consternation by 
presenting 'to them my bride! Ha! Ha!” 

Full of this new idea-he hurried on. 





CHAPTER: XXVIIL 
Tf your resolutions be like mine, 
We will yet give our sorrows # brave end. 
Justice is for us, so may fortune 
I'm a bright proof of her inconstancy. 
But if »o god will lend as any aid, 
Let us be gods and fortunes to ourselves. 
Crown's Daw ius. 


Sir Ricnarp Haveuton, with» his uncle, drove 
back'to the inn at North ‘Eldon after the unsuccess- 
ful-attempt of the former to bring about, an inter- 
view with Héllice. My. Kenneth had been deaf to 
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sll his prayers and expostulations, and Miss Kenneth 
had met‘all his arguments with assurances of the 
paseness‘of his betrothed,'and had demonstrated to 
her own satisfaction the unsuitableness of any tender 
relations between himand Hellice. The brother and 
sister united had~been like a solid wall of ice, chill- 
ingand repulsing him, and he-had finally withdrawn 
from the contest, défeated but’ not hopeless nor cast 
down. He had taken his departure at last with're- 
luctance; and lad résumed his seat in the vehicle, 
pefore discovering the absence of his unele. A mo- 
ment Jater Mr. Haughton had ‘appeared, had been 
hurried into the dogeart, much to the offence.of his 
personal dignity, and had carefully kept silent con- 
cerning his discovery of Hellice, preserving the 
secret with all the cunning peculiar. to unbalanced 
minds until he should be alone with the baronet. 

Sir Richard preserved .a cold‘and stern exterior 
throughout his return to North Eldon, but his-heart 
was burning’ with: love and pity for the unfriendéd 
young girl who had been driven ont among strangers. 
He resolved to-secure an interview with her at ithe 
earliest possible moment, and toinduce her to become 
his wife without delay: He did not doubt that she 
would fly to his arms when he should have explained 
away the difficulties between them, for his love for 
her was so grand, and strong, and generous, his heart 
was so great and tender, that the suspicions that had 
been cast upon her seemed to him the merest folly. 
That she would let those suspicions:be a barrier be- 
tween them ‘never entered his thoughts. 

Qn reaching the innand the room they had occu- 
pied the previous night, Mr. Haughton unfolded to 
his nephew the particulars of his wanderings over 
the Holly Bank mansion, and of his meeting -with 
Hellices He described, witha faithfulness that drew 
tears into Sir Richard’s eyes, the appearance of the 
young girl, her pallor, wildness, and distress, and re- 
peated her declaration thatshe could never again see 
her lover. 

As may be imagined; this communication was like 
adding fuel to the flame that was consuming the 
young lover. 

Mf. Kenneth had followed ‘him closely to North 
Eldon, and had departed almost immediately by the 
train for Wharton, Heéllice’s only guardian, there- 
fore, was Miss Kenneth: 

Sir Richard resolyed to return at once to the vici- 
nity of Holly Bank and watch for some opportunity 
tomeet his; betrothed.in; the garden. He eompre- 
hended that,she would never willingly see him again, 
while she believed him to be the husband of another; 
that she would not be allowed to receive a letter from 
him, and that a, meeting, with her could only be 
accomplished by strategy. 

He carried his, reselutioninto. effect. without delay, 
Accompanied. by his.uncle, who refused to be left be- 
hind, he returned .on foot to Holly Bank, but: his vigil 
of hours im, its. vicinity, was, not. rewarded. by a 
glimpse of- his ,betrothed. For days. thereafter .he 
haunted the road, in: front.of the mansion. No one 
gazing, from.a front window-could fail to see that. tall, 
nilitary figare,-with the pale, stern face and anxious 
eyes, agit, passed slowly backwards and forwards, 
looking up inthe vain hope of meeting one who strove 
uselessly to steel her heart against him.. Miss Kep- 
neth was greatly annoyed at his persistency, and or- 
dered the shutters. to be kept continually shut, and 
refused to allow Hellice to quit her,.presence during 
the day. The girl's only exercise consisted of afew 
turns daily up and down the garden in company 
with -her hostess, and of an occasional drive with 
Miss Kenneth in the-close, old-fashioned coach. 

It was a dull, dreary existence, and the, mistaken 
spinster rendered it duller and drearier by long ser- 
mons of admonition and warning ; by requesting the 
maiden to. read aloud wearisome homilies on the 
commonest. virtues, and. by enjoining her to repen- 
tance for) her, supposed; great wickedness, Their 
days were spent in: thecosy-drawing-room, and while 
Hellice read; Miss.Kenneth plied her tatting-shuttle, 
ordozed in her great arm-chair. The rector made 
his usual weekly visit, and the curate came as usnal 
three times ,a.week, and both were informed of Hel- 
lice’s supposed. depravity, and both enjoined her to 
repent and turn from.the. error of her ways. Both 
were mild, kind-looking men,. but. to. Hellice they 
were harsh, bitter, and unsparing. 

The only bright moments in the girl’s. dark lot 
were after she had_retired.to her,room for the night. 
Then she would; sit-for hours at her darkened, win- 
dow and watch the.noble manly figure of her-lover, 
Sometimes ..through tear-blinded . eyes,. sometimes 
murmuring , his; name fondly over and over with en- 
dearing epithets, and sometimes. struggling with a 
wild impnise to.fly to him, and nestle her weary head 
against his shoulder. . 

More than-a fortnight passed.iz. this manner, and 
yet Sir Richard.had not tired of his task, He knew 
that Hellice must often see him, and he resolved to 
touch her heart by his patience and persistency. 








He watched eagerly for opportunities to gain her 
presence, but Miss Kenneth never left her unguarded 
during the-day. Hellice was not a prisoner, yet her 
position was scarcely better. Even had she been 
quite free, however, she would have refused to meet 
her lover, for she still believed him to be the lawful 
husband of Margaret Sorel. 

One evening—a day or two later than the oceur- 
rénoe of the events related in the preceding chapter 
—Hellice sat at her window, sad and thoughtful. 
Her room was unlighted, but her graceful figure in 
its white robes and scarlet ribbons was plainly 
visible through the gloom. She was looking through 
the folds of her curtains for the form: of her'lover, 
but it: was nowhere to be seen. He had been 
absent from his post all day, and Hellice had tor- 
tured herself with a thousand fears in consequence. 
Perhaps he- was ill. He might at that moment be 
lying senseless and neglected at the little country 


inn he had’made his headquarters: Or, he might’ 


have given her up at last; determined to waste no 
more devotion upon one so cold and pitiless. Or, he 
might have learned of his wife’s existence, even if he 
had been until now ignorant of it, and have taken her 
back ‘to his heart and home. Or, perhaps, he had 
become at last convinced of Hellice’s unworthiness, 
and withdrawn from her his-love, his homage, even 
his respect. 

Thus ingenious to torture herself, Hellice looked 
and prayed for the sight of the face that was dearer 
to her than life. 

“Tf I could only know that he is safe and well !” 
she murmured, her tones freighted with anguish al- 
mosttoogreat to be borne. “Oh, Richard, where are 

” 


Again her wild gaze swept up and down the road 
lying so white and still in the moonlight.. She saw 
only the shadows of the over-arching trees; moving 
fitfully upon the chalky surface. of the road; and 
heard only the mournful night cries of the birds as 
they fluttered restlessly among the branches of the 
trees. The night was brilliant with starlight and 
moonlight, but there was a solemn coldness, a mourn- 
ful desolation everywhere, that smote the girl’s im- 
pressible heart, and moved her to tears. 

It seemed to her as if the clouds that had sur- 
rounded her heretofore had fallen around her and 
enveloped her closely liké a never-to-be-loosened 
winding-sheet. The very air seemed oppressive to 
her. Never in» her short life had she felt so much 
in need of a friend, of sympathy, of tenderness. Had 
Miss Kenneth evinced towards her any sentiment 
save suspicion she would have flown to her and un- 
burdened her heart. She thought of Lady Red- 
woode with unutterable longing, with a sort of 
childish adoration, with: a wild upspringing of ‘the 
heart, and she felt, that she would ‘gladly: die then 
could it be with Lady Redwoode'’s arms about her, 
Lady Redwoode’s breast as her pillow, and with Lady 
Redwoode's face looking lovingly into her own. 

She dared not think long of the baroness, and her 
thoughts turned again anxiously to Sir Richard. All 
her loneliness and desolation came over her in one 
full black tide of woe. In her anguish, she cried, 
sharply : 

“ Oh, Richard, Richard !” 

Her voice was not loud enough to, pass beyond 
the limits of her chamber, and yet, as if in tesponse 
to her call, the figure of her lover appeared in front 
of the gate, with eyes upraised to her window, and 
with arms outstretched ‘as if to enfold her. He 
looked pale, careworn, and troubled, in the ghastly 
moonlight. His usually stern face seemed all aglow 
with love and tenderness, and his look was full of 
anguished pleading. 

Had some secret sympathy told him-of her yearn- 
ingcry? Had the chord that still bound him to her, 
vibrated sensibly when her whole being had called 
out for him?. Hellice scarcely waited to ask herse)f 
these questions: Herlover was waiting for her, was 
suffering on her account, and longing for. her pre- 
sence, 

She sprang up, her unbound ‘hair falling about 
her in rippling waves, her breath coming quickly, 
her eyes glowing, she rushed down the stairs, un- 
locked the front door, and ran along the avenue, con- 
scious of only one fact—that Sir Richard was wait- 
ing for her. 

He saw the slender, flying figure with unutterable 
thanksgiving. Springing, over the gate, he opened 
his arms.and waited for her. 

She canie.up, hesitated, but an instant, and then 
flew to his. embrace, and was gathered passionately 
and tenderly to his throbbing bosom. 

“Oh, my darling,-my precious love!” murmured 
the baronet, in infinite and tender yearning. “ My 
little wronged girl! Have you suffered,so much as I 
through our separation?” 

He lifted her face, so that the moonlight fell upon it. 
It was paler and thinner than of old, and there were 
depths of sorrow in the sweet, dark eyes, such 








depths as he would have given years of his life’ to 
shield her from. ' 

It had: gained a wonderful sweetness, howévty, 
and her beauty seemed like that of the’angelg,” The 
strong, brave spirit was unsubdued, and he mouth 
had’ gained a shade of resoluteness in its’ expression 
which was tempered by exquisite gentleness. ’ 

In the eyes of her enraptured lover, she was per- 
fection itself. * 

He drew her head back to its resting-place, ‘and 
stooping, pressed a kiss upon her foreltéad. 

That caress recalled Hellice to herself.‘ She raised 
her head, withdrew herself gently. but’ fitmly' ‘from 
the clasp of his encircling arm, and stooll in front of 
him, pale and sorrowful, but quietly resolute: 

“Tt is for the last time, Sir Richard,” she said, Mok- 
ing up at him with a gaze that thrilldd him ‘with'fore- 
boding. ‘We must henceforth be strangers to each 
jother. Ihave done wrong to com? to’ you, bat T 
could not resist your look. Let us say, gqod-bye, 
Sir’! Richard—good-bye, for ever!” pom 

Sir Richard canght her arm as if he feared’ she 
would refuse to hear his words. 2” 

“ Not so, Hellice,” he pleaded. “TI 'can never bid 
you farewell. Our lives must be ‘one;.as ate ow 
hearts. My first, my only love, I will, not ‘let. -you 
go. Listen to me, Hellice. There is no barrier be- 
tween us. There is no reason why you should tefuse 
to become my wife.” 

“No reason, Sir Richard? 
garet, your wife.” 

The baronet’s face became momentarily stern at 
the remembrance of his actress-wife, and how she 
had darkened his life, and wrought disturbance and 
separation between him and Hellice; then the me- 
mory of his'‘wrongs faded away, and he became again 
eager and impassioned. 

“As I live, Hellice,” he said, solemnly, ‘raising 
one hand above his head, as if to invoke the attestas 
tion of heaven; “as I live, Margaret ~Strel is not 
my wife. Iam free to woo and win you, Héllice— 
free to make-you my honoured wife, whéneyer you 
consent to marry me.” 

“But she said she was your wife,” said ‘Hellice, 
struggling with conflicting emotious. “She showed 
me your love-letters, her wedding-ring, and the cer- 
tificate of your marriage with her. What’am I to ‘be- 
lieve, Sir Richard ? She could not have counterfeited 
those proofs of marriage. She told me the story ina 
manner that testified to her truthfulness.’ She did 
not seek me out. I found her in the garden at Red- 
woode, suffering as people suffer in anguish worse 
than death. I cannot believe she spoke: falsely to 
me. What shall I think? Whom shall I believe?” 

“ Hellice, when I asked you to become my wife, 
you asked me if I had ever loved ‘before. I an- 
swered no. I spoke truthfully. You are-my first, 
my only love, the only being to whom my heart’ and 
brain alike gave homage. But, Hellice; there is’a 
passage in my past life with which-I should have 
made you familiar. I promised myself that I would 
tell you before our marriage. Will'you hear my 
story now?” 

Hellice bowed assent, but withdrew her arm from 
his clasp and stood at a brief distance, awaiting his ' 
promised communication. 

It seemed to the ardent, troubled young-Jover that 
slre looked like a judge about to utter a condémnatory 
sentence, and that she would not regard ‘with for- 
giving eyes the unpleasant episode he was+about to 
relate, or his previous reticence with regard to it. 

With a heavy heart he began his narration. 

“ Hellice,” he said, deprecatingly and sorrowfully- 
“T was only a boy when I first met Margaret Sorel. 
I was at Oxford, a grave, ambitious student, looking 
forward to scholastic honours, although I had barely 
attained the age of twenty. One evening I-went up 
to town with a party of gay -student-friends, and 
visited a theatre, whose principal attraction was a 
handsome young actress, who had hitherto: played 
entirely inthe provinces. That actress was Mar- 
garet Sorel. You have seen her, Hellicé, and have 
doubtlessly noticed that she has a gipsy, sort 
of beauty, which consists more in ruddy colouring 
than in regularity of feature. There- is; and was 
then,-no refinement nor delicacy in her mind or per- 
son. But she had a talent for the stage, and looked 
well before the footlights. I threw hér ‘a bouquet, 
as did many others. Mine she picked up: herself, 
and she bowed her head, and our eyes met. That 
moment saw the beginning of my boyish infatuation 
for her.” 

He paused, as if to give Hollice a chance te-speak, - 
but the girl stood pale and silent, and_ seemingly..as 
cold as a marble statue. ° 

There was a despairing accent in his tones+as he 
continued : ‘ 

“One of my friends had already made hemac» 
quaintance. At my solicitation, he took me. behind 
the scenes at the conclusion of the’ play,’ and/intro- 
duced me to Miss Sorel. She received me graciously, 


You forget poor Mar- 
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flattering my vanity, and pretending to be impressed 
by my appearance. From that night, I neglected 
studies and friends to devote myself to her. Unlike 
the other moths who fluttered around her, I offered 
her an honourable love and marriage. She was am- 
bitious, and desirous of establishing herself well in 
socioty. She accepted me, and our marriage-day 
was appointed. I think she loved me, Hellice, but 
had I been poor and nameless she would have 
scorned me. The wedding-day came and we stood 
together at the altar. At the last moment, Hellice, 
whon I was uttering the vows that bound me to her, 
a realization of my folly came over me, and I doubted 
my love for her. The moment was too solemn for 
further self-deception, and I knew that the feeling 
I had thought love was mere boyish infatuation. It 
was then too late to draw back. I promised myself 
that I would cherish her and care for her, and that 
she should never know that she had no place in my 
heart.” 
“Woll ?” said Hellice, as he stopped and sighed. 
“We went to Margaret Sorel’s lodgings to par- 
take of a wedding-breakfast and to procure her 
trunks,.for we were going to throw ourselves at 
my father’s feet. I had occasion to leave her on 
some errand. I returned unexpectedly, and heard 
hor older brother congratulating her upon her mar- 
riage, and saying Hellice, the story is not fit for 
your pure ears. It will be enough for me to say 
that the woman I had married was unworthy of 
esteom. She had lost the brightest gem of woman- 
hood, her purity. I was shocked—overwhelmed at 
my discovery. I went in and upbraided her for 
her deception, and then rushed from her presence. I 
hastened home and told my father the whole story. 
He pitied and forgave me. My love for Margaret 
Sorel had turned to bitterest loathing, and I resolved 
to free myself from any claim she might possess 
upon me. A divorce under the circumstances was 
easily obtained, and I regained my freedom. Margaret 
Sorel was my wife in name only, and for one brief 
half-hour I recognized her as such. The law con- 
sidered that she had entrapped me into marriage, for 
she was a dissolute woman, older than I. Hellice, 
can you not look upon that unfortunate marriage as 
leniently as the law did ?” 

“ You never met her again?” asked Hellice, un- 
heeding his question. 

“ Nevor till the day on which you arrived at Red- 
woode. She made advances to me often enough, but 
I never heeded them. I shut myself up with my 
books and tried to forget the world. I became a 
misanthrope and cynic. Lady Redwoode was my 
only friend, and her society was my only solace.” 

Ho went on to describe the particulars of his meet- 
ing with his divorced wife at the roadside inn, and 
detailed their subsequent interviews. He proved 
oenclusively that his fancied love for her had turned 
imte detestation and aversion, and that the great and 
enduring passion of his life was that he lavished upon 
Hellice. 

“It is you and you alone whom I love or have 
ever loved!” he pleaded, in impassioned tones. 
“ You only, Hellice, have been enshrined in my heart. 

{ reverence your purity, your goodness, your loveli- 
ness of character, the exquisite refinement and 
delicacy which is to you what the fragrance is to the 
rose. Your sterling qualities of mind and heart I 
appreciate and admire. Forgive me for not telling 
you my painful story on the night of our betrothal. 
Take me back again to your love and confidence, 
dear Hellice. Come to my arms once more, and tell 
me that henceforth no cloud shall come between us !” 

Hellice took a step towards him asif to seek refuge 
again in his open arms, but a cloud suddenly eclipsed 
the brightness of her countenance, and she said: 

“There is my hand, Sir Richard. I give it you in 
friendship, not in love. You have amply exonerated 
yourself, and I love and esteem you more than ever. 
But I can never marry you * 

“Why not?” interrupted the baronet, quickly. 
“ You cannot deem me bound to Margaret Sorel!” 

“No, Sir Richard. Since the law has declared you 
free, you are so. Itwas right that such unholy bonds 
should be severed, and had I known the truth before 
my illness, I would have kept my troth with you. 
Bat it is now too late—too late!” ‘ 

“ Why too late? You can not mean it, Hellice!” 

The girl’s features were momentarily convulsed 
with pain. Her lip quivered, and the wild-rose bloom 
that had been playing on her cheeks during her 
lover's protestations deserted them. Her eyes grew 
ajrangely bright, and her manner was full of hesita- 








tion. 

“Gir Richard, is it possible that you do not know 
why I am here?” she asked. 

“Yos, I know what is said at Redwoode, but I do 
not belicve one syllable of the charge !” he responded 
vehemontly. 

“ You do not know all the evidence there is against 


woode had begun to love me, yet she believed that I 
sought her life. Mr. Kenneth is a keen lawyer, yet 
he believes me guilty of attempting the life I love 
better than my own. The very servants of Red- 
woode shrunk away from me in horror. There was 
only one who believed in my innocence,” and her 
thoughts reverted to Mr. Forsythe’s parting words, 
“only one who spoke a kind word to me when I left 
Redwoode in disgrace. Even my own grandmother, 
Renee, turned from me, and refused to defend me or 
to cheer me by a look of affection! ” 

“My poor wounded dove,” murmured Sir Richard. 
“Never was one so innocent treated so unjustly. 
None of them know you so well as I. An angel 
from above could not make me think you guilty of 
any wrong-doing.” 

Hellice gave him a grateful look, and said: 

“T feared you would think me guilty.. Perhaps 
even now, if you were to weigh the evidence, you 
might change your opinion of me. Lady Redwoode 
would not willingly have thought badly of me.” 
“Let all the world turn against you, but I will 
not!” declared Sir Richard. ‘Let me be your pro- 
tector, Hellice. No one shall dare say one word 
against my wife. I know you to be an angel. Let 
me prove my faith and love to the world.” 

He spoke with all a lover’s eagerness, but Hellice 
shook her head. 

“A marriage with me would blight your prospects,” 
she said. “People would taunt you with having 
wedded a suspected murderess.” 

“ They would never dare so taunt me but once!” de- 
clared the young baronet, impressively. “ As to blight- 
ing my prospects, dearest Hellice, that is impossible. 
All my ambitions centre about a pleasant, love-lit 
home. To minister to your happiness, to watch over 
and guard you, to look after my neglected tenants, 
and make them comfortable and happy, to educate 
the children on my estate, and to live a. useful, 
happy life, surrounded by books and smiling faces— 
this is the summit of my ambition. My long seclu- 
sion has weaned me from the world. Tell me, dar- 
ling, must I plead in vain?” 

His eager face lighted up with infinite tenderness. 
An irresistible love looked from his blue and shin- 
ing eyes. His confidence in her, his adoration, 
beamed from every feature. And when he again 
opened his arms, Hellice could not resist the mute 
invitation. With a delicious sense of happiness, she 
stole into his embrace, and was again held close to 
his manly heart. 

“ Mine, mine,” whispered the lover, in glad triumph. 
“Nothing shall ever come between us now. We 
have done for ever with estrangements, Hellice.” 

A silence followed which neither cared to break. 
The moonlight and starlight fell on them and 
around them, touching the white dress of Hellice, 
and making it look like some shining, unreal gar- 
ment, such as an angel might wear, caressing her 
heavy waves of floating hair, defining her delicate 
features with singular disfinctness, and giving a 
romantic air to the noble and manly lover in whose 
clasp she nestled. The solemn peace and hush of 
the evening seemed in consonance with their mood, 
and the soft night wind touched their foreheads like 
a loving benediction. 

Sir Richard was the first to speak. 

“ How soon,” he whispered, in a voice so soft that 
it blended with the maiden’s dream, “how soon may 
I claim my little bride? How soon shall my home 
be gladdened and brightened by the presence of my 
love ?” 

“We must not be married yet, dear Richard,” an- 
swered Hellice. “Although I had a mother whom 
I remember well, I have no remembrance of a mo- 
ther’s love.. My own mother preferred Cecile to me. 
I was desolate in my father’s house. The love I 
should have given my own parents, I have kept to 
lavish upon Lady Redwoode. Next to you, Richard, 
I love my aunt. If she would only believe me 
innocent, I should be happy beyond measure. But, 
if that be impossible, I still cannot bear to marry 
without her consent. She is my guardian, my only 
relative—that is, the only one I love. Dear Richard, 
I want her approval to our union. I want to be 
married from her house !” 

Sir Richard appreciated the delicacy that prompted 
his betrothed to shrink from a stolen union, and he 
answered : 

“ You are right, my own darling. I must try to 
win Lady Redwoode’s sanction to our marriage. I 
do not think the task will be impossible——” 

“ Oh, if Renee would only do me justice,” cried 
Hellice, involuntarily. “ If Renee would only declare 
my innocence!” 

““Tt is as I thought, then !” exclaimed the baronet. 
“Tt is Cecile whois guilty of that attempted murder, 
and Renee is her accomplice !” 

“ Hush!” whispered the girl. “ You must not de- 
clare what you have guessed, Richard. It would 





we,” said Hellice, with a dreary smile. ‘“ Lady Red- 








ness. Letthe-blame rest where it now lies. It js 
not necessary for me to tell you the whole story, for 
you have guessed the truth. You do not need to be 
assured of my innocence, dear Richard. Oh, if 
heaven had only made me Lady Redwoode’s daugh- 
ter! .How I would have loved, cherished, ang 
adored her! In my childish dreams, I dreamed of 
a mother like her. When I first beheld her my 
heart rose up to greether. Her caresses gate ma 
a thrill of tender pain. Her gaze made my heart 
flutter like a wounded bird. Many times I have been 
tempted to express to her something of my wild love 
for her. Qh, if she had only been my mother !” 

She looked up with a pale, impassioned face that 
touched her lover. 
“By heaven, I believe she is,” he cried, eagerly, 
“ Your yearning towards her must.be the result of 
heaven-implanted instinct. I will see her—tell 
er——” 

“No, no, Sir Richard,Though my heart claims her, 
though my soul seems to me almost to have sprung 
from hers, my reason assures me that Cecile, who so 
much resembles her, is her daughter. I beg you not 
to unsettle Lady Redwoode’s mind on the subject. [ 
daresay she suffers now from occasional doubts. But 
dell her that I love her, and that I cannot marry you 
without her consent.” 

Sir Richard promised, hopeful of obtaining her 
ladyship’s approval. Then he whispered words »f 
love and bade his betrothed be of good courage. 
“My uncle is at Sea View to-day,” he said. “I 
went home with him this morning, and returned 
without him this evening. He is greatly troubled 
about you, and seems almost ill. Iwill go to Red- 
woode by the earliest morning-train, and see Lady 
Redwoode to-morrow. You may expect me here to- 
morrow evening with uncle William. I know I 
shall be the bearer of good news.” 

He kissed her tenderly, and they said good night. 
He watched the little white-robed figure as it flitted 
back into the dwelling, and waited until Hellice’s 
face at her upper window showed that she had gained 
her room unseen, and then, waving his hand as a 
last farewell, he set out on his return to his inn, won- 
dering what would be the result of his interview 
with Lady Redwoode on the morrow. 

(To be continued.) 


p—— — — _. __} 


Tue Gutr Stream.—It is undeniable that the in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream is felt through a large 
part of the North Atlantic Ocean, on the western 
shores of Great Britain, and still further along the 
northern and north-eastern coasts of Europe. What 
is the origin of this influence? This practical ques- 
tion has been answered in a- variety of ways, by 
different writers. It seems to have been taken for 
granted that the Stream rises in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and henee it is commonly called the Gulf Stream. 
It is generally supposed that the most, if not all, of 
its striking peculiarities originate in that quarter of 
the Atlantic. On the coasts of Cornwall, Ireland, 
Scotland, Greenland, and yet further north, traces of 
tropical vegetation are found, which are supposed to 
be thrown on the beach and lodged among the rocks 
by the northern and eastern flow of the Gulf Stream. 
The western slopes of this part of Europe are clothed 
with moisture and peeuliar verdure, in consequence 
of the steady deposit by the south-west winds from 
the sea of the fertilising and warming vapours which 
abound where the Gulf Stream flows. 


Tue Rrver Amazon.—The British Consul at 
Para, in an official report, and referring to the recent 
opening of the Amazon to the shipping of all nations, 
observes that it must be some time before foreign 
capital can eompete with the subsidized Brazilian 
company who own the eight steamers now on the 
Amazon. The contract was made in 1852 fortwenty- 
five years, at an annual subsidy of about 80,0007, and 
the amount has since beenincreased. The company, 
in 1866, carried 10,249 passengers, receiving 12,0007. 
for passage money, and 33,0000. for freights. The 
total value of produce exported from the Amazon in 
1866, amounted to 799,9832 The imports to Par’ 
amounted to 510,4297. sterling. The trade with 
Bolivia by the Madeira river has much increased, 
and will make considerable farther progress whev- 
ever steam navigation is re-established. The trade 
with Venezuela by the river Negro has but little in- 
creased, as no steam communication has as yet been 
re-established. The Amazon river is navigable as 
far as the frontier port of Tabatinga for vessels of 
the largest size, but the different tributaries, though 
of great breadth, are crossed by waterfalls or hidden 
banks, rendering them impassable by vessels a, 
ing much water. The two provinces of Par’ an 

Amazonas have together a population of about 300,000 
souls, without including the wild Indians who infest 
the dense forests, and many of whose tribes are al- 
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JENNETTE ALISON. 
——_—_ 
CHAPTER VII, 


“ PERHAPS,” answered Mr. Gordon to the raillery 
of his friend, touching his confidence that he lived in 
the memory of the fair stranger—“ perhaps if I had 
not seen her again, and been confirmed in my confi- 
dence, I might have had doubts.” 

“ And did you see her again ?” 

“ Yes, and for the last time. It was thesame day. 
After I had reached home with Bella I excused my- 
self from tea, and walked up the street, with an in- 
definable hope that I should meet the lovely girl 
who was now engrossing all my thoughts. It was 
about half an hour before sundown. She was going 
up —— Street when I met her ; and, having made 
up my mind that she resided in the vicinity, I turned 
my steps slowly in that direction, hoping she would 
overtake me on her return, or that when I should 
reach the bridge and retrace my steps I should meet 
her going homeward. You can see from this how 
deeply she interested me, my dear Ogilvie.” 

“T wonder at you—you, usually so grave and 
quiet, and hitherto so unimpressible by female 
charms. To be captivated at last by a young 
seamstress, of whose name and residence you are 
ignorant. It is time to marvel.” 

“Tam not certain that she is a seamstress. But 
if she should prove to be so, it will make no dif- 
ference in the interest I feel in her, but rather in- 
crease it.” 

“And pray when did this mysterious beauty ap- 
pear again ?” 

“You may smile as freely as you choose, Hugh. 
If you should ever see her you will not wonder at 
me.’ 

“T hope I shall see her, by all means.” 

_ “Thad reached the bridge and was returning, fear- 
ing I had taken the walk in vain, when I beheld her 
going down the opposite side. Although I was look- 
ing for her, I was so overcome with surprise and joy 
that I was for a moment immovable. She was trip- 
ping along with a graceful, buoyant step, her green 
veil half drawn over her face, and looking neither to 
the right nor the left. She did not see me; and, col- 
lecting my senses, I crossed over and followed her, 
intending to give her the case I had found, thus mak- 

g it an excuse for addressing her. I wasafraidshe 
would turn and discover me, and so take alarm; but 
she did not look behind, and each moment I drew 
nearer to her. Suddenly she stepped into a mil- 
liner’s shop. The next moment I was in front of it. 
I saw her standing at the counter, and no one be- 
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hind it but an old deaf woman, for the young girl 
had to raise her voice very high to make her hear. 
‘Now or never,’ said I, and plucking up courage I 
went into the little shop. 

“She heard my step, turned, and, seeing me, looked 
surprised, coloured deeply, and dropped her veil ; but 
I could see that her hands, in which she was holding 
a piece of muslin she had taken up, slightly trembled. 
I feared I had alarmed, perhaps offended her. Her 
manner indicated fear and embarrassment. But I 
resolved I would not give any unfavourable impres- 
sions to get place in her thoughts, therefore ad- 
vanced, and said, respectfully : 

“¢Pardon me, but I believe you are the owner 
of this case.’ And the little morocco case, which 
was ready in my hand, I extended towards her. 

“As I spoke her side face was towards me. But 
hearing my voice she turned, and as I concluded 
she put back her veil, and revealed the sweet coun- 
tenance that for months had woven into all my waking 
thoughts. The eyes looked gentle and kind, and 
although there was an air of timidity in her manner 
she smiled, and said, in the most charming way: 

“© You are very kind to take so much trouble, sir, 
to keep this so long for me, if you found it on the 
bridge. Iam very glad to get it again, although it 
is of no value. But it was my mother’s.’ These last 
words were spoken with a touching sadness that 
made me love her still more. 

“*T answered her, though I know I was confused, 
and said awkwardly, that I had found it on the 
bridge three weeks before, and that I had sought an 
opportunity to restore it to her. 

*¢ And I am glad, sir,’ she said, ‘that I have an 
opportunity of thanking you for your courage and 
kindness exerted in my behalf. In another moment, 
sir, I should have sprung over the balustrade into 
the river. I have not thought of your service with- 
out gratitude, and a desire to see you and thank you. 
I did not leave the bridge, sir, till I had sent two 
men to your aid, but I saw you put the ruffians to 
flight ere the men reached you.’ 

“T know that you did not show indifference to my 
fate,’ I answered, ‘but I could not hope that you 
would now recognize me.’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ she responded, dropping her eyes to 
the floor, and tapping with the tip of her small foot. 
‘T had also seen you before, though of course you do 
not remember the time.’ She raised her fine eyes, 
and bent them upon me with a look that I felt be- 
trayed a hope that I had not forgotten it. 

“¢] shall never forget the time,’ I answered with 
warmth. ‘Lam happy to know that you recollect it. 
The remembrance of thas moment has been a source 











































of deep joy to me eversince. I have not forgotten, 
I shall never forget you, and to know that you have 
not forgotten me, with a hope that—that——’ 

‘“‘ Here I hesitated, and at length came to a full 
stop. Her cheeks, naturally pale, were like roses, 
Her young bosom heaved like an affrighted pigeon’s. 
I stood gazing upon her with happiness inconceivable. 
Her deep emotion betrayed the place I held in her 
thoughts.” 

“You should have said heart, Gordon,” remarked 
Hugh, who was listening with deep and earnest in- 
terest. “She loved you, that is clear or she would 
not have shown such agitation.” 

“T was convinced of it. You can, therefore, form 
some conception of my joy at this discovery. I felt a 
delight not to be expressed at the assurance that 
she who had so long had my heart would not refuse 
me her own. 

“For a few moments there was an embarrassing, 
yet I am sure a happy silence, on both sides. I had 
said all I dared to utter. She knew not what tosay, 
or how to receive my words. But Isaw that she was 
pleased amid all her embarrassment and maidenly 
confusion. Joy trembled on her eyelids, and gave 
quicker pulsations to her heart. 

“Pardon me,’ I said, in a low, deprecating tone. 
‘Thave said too much. But if you knew, sweet girl, 
how I have loved to think of you—how I have 
striven to learn your name and abode, how, I have 
sought for such a happy moment as this to unfold to 
you my heart’s holy secret, you would not frown 
upon me.’ 

“¢T do not frown upon you, sir,’ she said, as if she 
hardly knew how to trust her voice. But she did not 
raise her eyelids. The colour however came and went 
in her cheeks like summer lightning. ‘It is better 
the meeting should not have been, sir, that we should 
have—have—forgotten—each—each other,’ she con- 
tinued, with an effort that was painful to witness. 
‘You are a gentleman—I am a poor girl. Do not 
think of me again, I wish we had never met. Good 
evening, sir. If you do really regard me, respect my 
wishes, and speak to me no more.’ 

“ With these words, which seemed to be wrung 
from her heart, she dropped her veil over her face, 
but not before I saw sparkling tears upon her eye- 
lashes. They eloquently told me how great had 
been the effort she had made to banish me from her 
heart ; for it was plain, strange as it may appear, 
that we were mutually interested in each other, and 
had been so from our first meeting, when our fingers 
camein contact and our eyes met as we tied the cord 
to the old exile’s wrist. 

“Twas about to assure her ef my devotion, and 
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that humbleness of station would never influence me 
when my heart was interested; but she was already 
gone. The moment she had lowered her veil and the 
soft mellow tones of her voice had ceased to fall on 
my ear, she hastened from the shop. 

“ My first impulse was to purstie her. But I feared 
Ishould offend her, and this apprehension arrested 
my steps. But I determined, by following» at a dis- 
tance, to learn where she resided, for [phad’ given 
my happiness into her keeping, and I made up my 
mind on the spot that if poverty should: prove the 
only bar to an honourable union with her, I would 


offer my hand, as she already had posgessigagef.my | running. But no personal considerationershallging 

heart.” fluence me to lessen my exertions. / [fam in’ hopes: Ty 
“This is a romantic passiom of youtm.qmybetl | can-obtaiu the services of this ‘oaptaih’Bs 

sides, Gordon,” said Hugh, “ amde what/beeamevof | for money, of which I shall not ing, 

her?” not, some other mode will be devi I will letryou: 
“T stopped to ask the old womatyof the:slieppwhie,| know by tewo’clock what I hajyesdenes. If I faik in 

she was: but I had to shout so loudjin her earythat®},one, I will adopt another sc By. the time 

I abandoned the idea of gettingy inféemationinthiss| see my signal light, I shall evedff ected. 
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remain here in the cove without suspicion during the 
day ?” 

“ After the boat returns that takes you to town, I 
shall sail out, and drop down to the fishing ground a 
mile below, and towards sunset return to this station 
again. I hope that you will succeed. If your plan 
can’t be carried out, you must try another. My 
father must be saved at all risks.” 

“Nothing on my part shall be wanting, my*dear 
Ogilvie, to effect his liberation, as you well Know. 
My friendship for you, my confidence in your father’s 
innocence of crime, leads me to the risks.  am\now 


vociferous way; and so, giyingythte lovelyygisl; wWho,}an which wecan place confidence.” 


had more and more charmedjme* by: gx of 
behaviour, aswell as increaged my» lovetomia 

so artlessly,and frankly copfessing an 
me, three op four minutes: time, Ip left: te;pan 
her. But she-had effectuallyyeludedtmy sig \ 
although I have becn in thetstreet apd. otliegsiaghe: 


vicinity every dayrsince, I Kaye noteeemher nor |' 


can Lascertain-who she was.” 
“Perhaps she is an evil spirit sentte tempt yeu, 
Gordon,” said Hugh, gravely. ; 
“ Shesis an angel rather, given to earth tosblessadf 
with herypresance. She is very lovely, 


complexion is puze and*warm, though pale, as ifftom, 


“T heartily.trust so,” angwered Hugh, as he rose 
to go on deck. ‘ 
The storm had passed/over. The stars were shin« 
ing, the winds were stilkandthe waves weresettling 
to xapose, 
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CHAPTER: VII 
Tr® ensuingmorning. about; eightjo'clock a» man 
with.a patclwover his.eye, and ‘dressed in tlie ondin- 
ary costume, off a, shipis» matey entered the.Tiwo 


Eeaevouee pela, andewas passing into a little passage which 
a faultless oval, and her.brewn.hair is. partediaboye-| 
her sweet brow, and i¢braidedan a knot behinds Hep 5 


vup stairspwwhen the host called to-him: 
“ Avast, therepmate! There’s been a sailor here, 
owho said he-hadjengaged to ship with a mate as 


too close confinemenss ford "have now no doubtethaty np here; and-as:yeu are the-only ongI told -hiny 


she is a seamstrass. Her mouth is very. beau 
its shape like Cupid's bow, and the-fall mellow 
blush like cherries. The smile that plays.-abouti 8) 


like rows of dewy pearls,:and her voiee:has mlowy, 


tifrg,| wwait.till you came ing for Iisaid youdgadn’t been in 


ince-yesterday.” 
+ “Where is the man?” asked Gordon jKays, turning 


his bar for a knot of Sailers that were/seated 


like the lightof joy beamingythraughy Her tectly aren te wards the landlord; whogwagamixingie-camof grog 


harp-like sound that one could listen to witha,sange4 
of delicious enjoyment. Her figure is slighteratthe 
waist than Bella's, but fuller.at the bust, and she is 
perhaps half an inch under her height. Her hands 
are as small and white, and the fingers as symme- 
trical in their taper shape as Bella’s.. And her foot, 
though the shoe was something well. worn, was 
gracefully moulded, narrow, arched, and exquisitely 
diminutive,” 

“TI see clearly enough, Gordon,” said Hugh, 
laughing. “You are irrevocahly in love. But do 
you, in good faith, mean to pursue this romantic pas- 
sion? You,;a rich, fashionable, aristocratic young 
man, & lieutenant in the navy, and whose attentions 
the proudest beauty in the land might covet; you to 
fall in love with a poor seamstress, because she is 
pretty, and has skill in capturing runaway mon- 
keys!” 

“ You may ridicule me as much as you please. See 
the maiden, and you will then envy me the posses- 
sion of so lovely a prize.” 

“Tt may be so; but, while I love Bella, cruel and 
cold as she is, I shall envy no one another. It is this 
young girl, then, you think might be obtained.to act 
the part of flower girl in our project for my father’s 
release.” 

“No, no; I have already told you, that.I neither 
know her name, nor where she resides, though it is 
my impression it is somewhere in the vicinity of the 
shop where I last saw her.. I merely said, that, if 
+ I knew where she was, and could see her, I might 
waken her pity for your father, as it has moved the 
old exile, and so get her te aid you.” 

“Then pray who did you allude to? 
of someone.” 

“This captain’s daughter, whom Tom Howe told 
me lived at the end of the wharf, and who said her 
father was so needy. Lam goimg with him tosee her, 
and try if money will not prevail upon her to consent 
to take part with us.” 

“Tt is ‘all uncertain then. I wish you could see the 
other. I have no doubt she wonld, as she is. so 
good-hearted, aid me if all were told her. When 
shall I see you?” 

“T will go back in your boat when the sun rises, 
and go up tothe Two Anchors to breakfast; for I 
told you that I took a room there, asa mate waiting 
fora ship. This is a convenient place to make my 
observations from, to bring your father to, and 
conceal him, should he escape from prison, till he can 
embark.” 

“It is a wise step. You then will return, and 
I will be here to hear what you have to report. 
For this purpose keep the boat until you know the 
result, and what can be done: I shall be ready at 
any nfoment to do my part.” 

“ Well, be on the look out just at dark, I'll show 
a light, and raise and lower it onthe pier head, when 


You spoke 


a low window in the cornetyj/oyesddooking~ 
water. 

“He said he would call again, sir; a likely fellow, 
and will make you a good. hand. When do you 
expect your brig ?” 

“T hardly knew! ” evasivély answered Gordon. 

“You'll find the Two Anchers as snug: 4: sailor’s 
home as your own cabin, so long as you stay -with 
me; though you have not taken a meal here yet,and 
hardly slept here, for that matter.” 

“] have friends in town, and my, basiness calls 
me a good deal away.” 

“ Yes, yes! I daresay,” answered the landlord, 
with a twinkle of the eye and a sly wibk: “Young 
mates just in from sea generally have enough: to 
keep them busy. But every man’s business is-his 
own. Shall I send the man up to your-room when 
he comes in ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Gordon, and left the place to go 
up stairs, glad to escape further conversation with his 
landlord, with whom, as. the reader has understood, 
he had only engaged a room temporarily, in order to 
aid him in his plans. He had reached the towmat two 
in the morning, and gone at once to his own princely 
residence in §S Street, and after a few hours’ 
sleep, he had left for the inn to-meet the sailor. 

The room into which he retired was’ a small, 
dark. apartment, ill lighted by, a single win- 
dow which commended not only a view of the har- 
bour but of the island a mile and a quarter distant, 
where the shallop was concealed. He could also see 
on his right the extremity of the old wharf, which 
we have described as the site of the house where 
Robert Alison and his daughter dwelt. 

He walked up and ‘down the.chamber,; deeply 
meditating upon his projects, and devising a dozen 
other schemes in case the present one should fail. 
Suddenly he heard a step.on the stairs; and aloud 
voice: 

“Go right up, man, and turn to, the left, first 
door.” 

“Tt is Tom!” exclaimed Gordon. . “Now: I shall 
soon know whether this young girt will aid-us or 
not.” 

He threw open the door and Tom stood before him 
at the head of the stairway. 

“Ts that you, captain?” inquired Tom, as if doubt- 
ful whether he recognized the person he. had seen 
the preceding night. 
“Come in, Howe. 
said Gorden. 

‘“‘ You have been here once before?” 

“ Yes,” responded Tom, as he entered, dofling his 

old cap, and bowing with an excess of politeness. 

* IT was herea little time ago, and not finding you 

in, I took a walk.” 

“Well, Tom, I promised to ship, you last night,” 

said Gordon, as he carefully shut the door, and. placed 





I have been expecting: you,” 
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himself in a chair by the window. 
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“Yes, sir.” 
“ But do you know in what service you are to ship 2?” 
“T hope respectable, sir, seeing as how you look 
like a gentleman,” answered Tom, with a look of 
slight misgiving. 
“ What kind of service would not be respectable, 
Tom, in your notion ?” asked Gordon, smiling. ; 
“Well, sir,” responded Tom, with deliberation, 
and rolling his eyes around the walls to the 
ceiling, and then out of the window, as if looking 
for something to hang his answer on, “ well, I should 
think smuggling wasn’t respectable, nor pirating, nor 
privateering under Captain Noman’s flag.” 
“Very well. Then you take me for a smuggler?” 
‘saidsGordon, with amazement. 

“Not exactly, but——+” 

“But. what?” : 

“T think there is something suspicious about you. 
But then I want the money, and so I said I would go 
and see what you) are,/and if it isn’t hanging, |'] 
ship.” ' 

“You are'very cautions, 


Howe.” 
“ Has to ba,sir. A } 









have in this world 
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ye I would first 
pegith this captain's 


daughter.” 

“Miss Jenny?” 

“You. 

“ 4 ; 

“Tennotte,_ bors 2” 

“Alison, ; daughter of Cap- 
—— : 

“Very poory, 2” 

“Verge a earned: a stilling these 
threevyears, and! his: upports lim and her- 
self byneedle-works ien’t in all England such 


orning earkyyto herpwork,; and never goes to 
er bed till long after the watehmen come on their 
beat. But she has tofawerk very cheap, and has to 
iwerievery hard to geb'enongh for both to eat and 


ee pay the rent.” 
“ Have they no friends to assist them ?” 


“The captain has a rich sister, who married a 
lawyer, but she is very proud, and turned her back 
on him as soonaé the’merchant said he lost his ship 
by being careless; and when, after he got poor, he 
sent Jenny to her, four years ago, to borrow some 
money, she treated the child like a beggar. It nearly 
broke the captain’s heart. Well, things got pretty 
bad; and when he saw Jenny getting ill for working 
too close,’ he made-up his mind to call and see an old 
friend who was.a merchant. But the merchant sent 
him back such a letter he never had) the heart to 
write again. So Jenny: said) she’d support ‘him 
altogether. But; poor little lady, she has more than 
she can do.” 

“T really pity.them.” 

“Tt made me very sorry to see her, when I camo 
home:from my last: voyage and found heriout.. Tho 
captain’s very proud, wouldn’t tell how-bad off he 
was. But, I guess: it, for everything speaks very 
plain. So Ll asked Miss Jenny, and she told me all 
about: it.” 

“ How! came they so destitute ?” 

“The landlord took: everything the day before I 
came home.” 

“Now I want to ship and give ’em my advance, 
and-that’il make ’em a little more comfortable, sir ; 
and I'll leave instructions behind, sir, to have every 
shilling of my month’s pay: paid over to: Miss. Jenny 
when I'm at sea.” 

“You are a noble fellow, Tom. . There is a purse 
of gold; in it you will-find:twenty. pounds. 1 give 
it to you as @ bounty, not as an advance; for I:don’t 
know that-you willship when you know in what craft 
you will go.” 

Tom's eyes opened as large as those of an ox, 
when he felt the undoubted weight of gold in:his 
palm, and saw,it shining ‘yellow. through the strings 
of the purse. He looked at the coin, and thon atthe 
giver with incredulous wonder, mixed with an inde- 
finable joy. 

“ What! Give this gold to,me.as bounty? Why 
you are jesting,” . 

“No; Tom! | I am serious, I give it to you, 
that you-may: be able to assist the persons, your 
friends, in whose distress youshave so deeply in- 
terested me.” 

“ But, sir-——” 

“ Well, Tom ?” 

“T hayn’t shipped yet, sir, and——” 

“ Well, out with it! Why do you hesitate?” 

“ This looks: very suspicious, master,” he answered, 
shaking his:head; and looking: sideways at the gold. 
“ Your first idea of my beingia smuggler or pirate 
has come over:you?” 

“'Po:tell the truth, captain; it has,” answered Tom, 
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“Well, my good fellow, you may set your mind at 
rest upon that subject: I am no smuggler, pirate, nor 
rivateer.” 
“Then what trade is the ship engaged in?” 
*Can you keep a secret, Tom?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“Will you Keep the secret I am about to relate to 
you?” ‘ 
* «Yes, sir; if it don’t be about murdering anybody.” 
“] applaud-your caution, Tom. Know ‘ther that I 
have a young friend—who—who is in love.” 
“Yes, sir; young gentlemen are-very ‘often that 


Way. 

U Well, the young lady doesn’t exactly feel as ho 
does.” 

“J understand.” 

“Now, you know, ‘Tom, that it is the most natural 
thing in the world for the young man to wish her to 
love him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And that ‘he should think that if she saw more of 
him and knew him better; she could ‘not help loving 
bim. Do you comprehend, Tom ?” 

“ Perfectly,-sir. I understand,” answered’ Tom, 
who had listened with attention, his mouth open, de- 
youring every ‘word. 

“ Well, the only way he‘can bring ‘this about is to 
try and get her into his possession, that ‘she may see 
what a noble young ‘man he is, and how worthy of 
her love on better acquaintance.” 

“Yes, sir,” nodded Tom. 

“ Therefore, it would be the most ‘natural thing in 
the world for him to get a small vessel, say the 
shallop you saw-me in last. night, and ‘come after 
her, and‘ try and gether on board that he may run 
away with her.” 

“Very natural, sir, very much so.. Now I begin to 
understand about the shallop that made.me so sus- 
picious of you, sir. That was the young gentleman, 
then?” 

“Tt was the young gentleman’s shallop. He is 
waiting in the harbour to-day for his passenger. 
He wants another hand to help -him work his craft, 
in addition to the man and two boys 'he has. It-is 
for his service I would ship you. Itis uncertain how 
long you may be wanted; but not morethan a month 
ortwo. If you are faithful, however, you shall’al- 
ways find in both him and myself a fast friend.” 

“And when does the young gentleman: expect to 
run away with the young lady?” 

“Perhaps to-night. Will you take part with us? 
That is but a trifle of what you will be paid.” 

“Yes, sir; Tom Howe will do just as you say.” 

“Then, perhaps, I may further trust you,” added 
Gordon to himself, as he paced up'and down: the 
room with a thoughtful air, while Tom, all his sus- 
picions removed, was delightedly counting over the 
purse of gold. “Indeed, I shall have to trust him 
instead of deceiving him, as I have just~ done, if I 
expect the co-operation of this' young girl, who will 
doubtless be mors influenced ‘by what he will ‘say, 
than by anything I can urge. I see that I must make 
a full confidant of him as well as her, perilous 
though it will ‘be, if I would enlist‘her. He is an 
honest feHow, and I may be able to awaken his sym- 
pathies. I will not garblé the matter. He shall know 
all. Tom!” 

“Sir.” 

“T have not told you all. 
you.” 

“Tl be true, sir.” 

“Well,swear. to me then, and say that you hope 
heavew will never have mercy on you, if you reveal 
the secret Yam about to tell you.” 

“I sweartt, captain,” answered ‘Tom; whose heart 
the shining gold had won. 

“Then listen. The object which brings the shal- 
_ lop here is ‘not altogether, what I have stated ; in- 

deed, we will not think of that.” 

“No, sir.” - 

“The eaptain of ‘that shallop is a young seaman 
~-beloved by me, for'we have sailed together. His 
father lies in prison under sentence of ‘death. The 
crime he committed was stopping the mail, not to rob 
it, for he was rich and respectable}but in order 'to 
obtain possession of a letter'in the bags which in- 
volved the estate and character of one very dear to 
him. He was-so unfortunate as to wound the mail- 
carrier, though he obtained the letter he wished so 
much for. The mail-carrier died, I am‘s to say, 
and the.gentleman was arrested, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to die. His son you saw last night. He 
13 waiting his father’s release to-night or to-morrow, 
to convey him away by water to: a “place of: safety. 
I know you are'too good-hearted to’ refuse ‘your aid 
in this case. His father intended no crime, but only 
to save a family from ruin. In the attempt to save 
others he ruined himself. Will you give his son'your 
aid in sailing the shallop, should he“be so fortunate 
as to get his father on board?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


I. am: afraid*to trust 





“You shall have gold uncounted! 
you now farther?” 
“Whatever you please! I am’ voryoglad I’can 
do ‘something for the poor gentleman” 
“ T’‘have; then; one more thing to propose to you, 
Tom,” said Gordon, with peculiar emphasis. 
(To be continued.) 


May I trust 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL.* 


A Few months since tho Queen. of Great Brifain 
caused to. be.issued a volume, giving a record of the 
early life of her late husband, the Prince Consort ; 
at the same time it was intimated that the history of 
his.manhood, or rather political life, would be issued 
—a work which is now in the hands of Theodore 
Martin, who, on dit, is to be knighted for his literary 
services. It was also promised that jottings of the 
early life and. experiences -in the Highlands of the 
Queen would be published. 

Long promised, much expected, the work has at 
length been published. As a work of art, asa kind of 
Autobiography, regarded from a literary point of view, 
it is just what might have emanated from the pen of 
any ordinary English lady, but therein consists its 
excellence ; its simplicity of style is its great beauty, 
for in it we find the inner life of royalty, and that 
the Queen of Great Britain, Empress of India, &c., is 
simply—and what could she be, greater—a good 
wife—mother—friend and mistress. There have been 
many royal authors, all of whom have written in the 
“ purple.” King Solomon, the Indian Emperor Baber, 
Frederick the. Great of Prussia, not to mention an 
Emperor nearer home, but all this has been of their 
political lives. 

No Sovereign, before Queen Victoria, has. been 
willing, or perhaps, for shame sake, enabled to pub- 
lish to the world her or his. own private “life 
record.’ There are those who say that nd person’s 
life should be written until they are deceased, and 
others, that, if written, it arises from vanity, or a 
morbid: love of fame. 

With respect to the present volume, the editor, 
Mr. Arthur Helps, himself an author of rare and de- 
licate talent, apart from his position as “Clerk of the 
Privy Council,” and as a private friend of the Queen, 
can testify. Thus touchingly does this gentleman, 
in his preface, tell the story of this book: 

“ During one of the editor’s official visits. to Bal- 
moral, Her Majesty very kindly allowed him.to see 
several,extracts from her journal, relating to excur- 
sions in the Highlands of Scotland. He was much 
interested by them ; and expressed the interest which 
he felt.. It then occurred to Her Majesty that these 
extracts, referring, as they did, to some of the hap- 
piest. hours of her life, might be made into a book, 
to be printed privately, for presentation to members 
of the Royal Family and Her Majesty's intimate 
friends, especially tothose who had accompanied and 
attended her in these tours. 

“ It was then suggested to. Her Majesty by some 
persons, among them a near and dear relative of the 
Queen, and afterwards by the editor, that this work, 
if made known to others, would be, very interesting 
to them, as well as to the Royal Family and to Her 
Majesty’s intimate friends. The Queen, however, 
said that she had no skill whatever in authorship; 
that these were, for the most part, mere homely 
accounts of excursions near home; and that she 
felt extremely reluctant to publish anything written 
by herself. 

“To this the editor respectfully replied that, if 
printed at all, however limited the impression, and 
however: careful. thé..selection of persons to whom 
copies might be. given, some portions. of the volume, 
or quite as. probably. -incorrect representations of its 
contents, might; find their. way, into the public 
journals. It would, therefore, he thought, be better 
at once to place the volume within the reach of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, who would, no doubt, derive 
from. it pleasure similar to that, which it had af= 
forded to. the editor himself; Moreover, it. would 
be very gratifying to her subjects, who had always 
shown a sincere and ready sympathy with the per- 
sonal joys and sorrows of their Sovereign, to be al- 
lowed to know. how herrare moments of leisure were 
passed in her Highland home, when every joy was 
heightened, and every; care and.sorrow diminished, 
by the loving companionship of the Prince Consort. 
With his memory. the scenes to which this volume 
refers would always be associated. Upon these con- 
siderations Her Majesty eventually consented to its 
publication.” 

With. reference fo.the value of the work in the 


* Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands from 
1848 to 1861: To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal, giving an account of earlier Visits to 
Scotland, and Tours in England and Ireland, and Yachting 
prey soa * Sees by Arthur Helps. London; Smith, Elder, 
aodQo, 1868. 








eyes of the present and future generations, Mr. Helps 
says: 

“The editor thinks that one point of interest which 
will incidentally be disclosed by this-publication, is 
the aspect of the Court in these our times. What 
would not the historian give to have similar materials 
within his reach, when writing about. the reigna-of 
the great Queen Elizabeth or the good Queen Anne? 
There:is alwayssomething- in the present, which has 
the appearance of being trivial and prosaic; but the 
future historian will delight in having *details: bo- 
fore him, furnished by this book and by the ‘ Life.of 
the Prince Consort,’*’ which will enable him fally,to 
describe the reign -of . Victoria, and justly, .toappre- 
ciate the private life of a Sovereign-whose publiedife 
will enter so largely into the annals of thenimeteenth 
century. 

“One more remark the editor cannot refrain from, 
making—namely. that it is evident that. Her Majesty 
never takes for granted the serviges and, attentions 
which are rendered to her, and, which we all know 
would be rendered to her from. dutifal.respect: and, 
regard, but views them as. especial. kindnesses. 
shown to herself, and. to which she: makes. no claim 
whatever from her exalted position as-.a Sovereign.” 

We need scarcely add that the work is dedicated: 
“to the dear memory of him who-made the-life,of 
the writer bright and happy.” 

The first insertion in the Diary is dated-on. board. 
the Royal George Yacht, August29, 1842, when Her 
Majesty was about-to pay her-first.visié to, Kcotland: 
The journey was made from Windsor to.Londen: by 
rail, and by road to Woolwich, where the,youthfal 
Sovereign embarked with her husband and atten- 
dants on board the royal yacht, with a magnificent 
squadron as escort, and from thence to the landimg- 
quay at Leith, notwithstanding delay and bad weather, 
she relished every daylight mile of the-voyage. “1 
saw Fern Island,” she writes, “ with Grace. Darling’s 
lighthouse on it.” Singularly enough; that. very 
morning Grace Darling lay dead in her cabin on the, 
Northumbrian coast. 

The people at sea and ashore were giving merry 
and distant welcomes to the lady of’ the. landjust 
then passing “fancy free” through their waters, 
dancing and piping in their boats,and kindling, bor- 
fires on their hills, and the seamen,tripped it upom 
deck, eliciting from Her Majesty one ofmany.amiable 
compliments to the naval service of her kingdom, 
— they are so handy and so well conducted.” 

The Queen, from the very outset, was- enchanted 
with Scotland, with Edinburgh and its.euvixons, with 
the architecture, the scenery and the people. The 
Scottish capital “is quite beautiful,-totally unlike 
anything else I have seen.” 

These, be it remembered, are the ngive obser- 
vations of a Queen just twenty-three. years: old, 
visiting for the first time one nation. of. hex, sub- 
jects. And here the simplicity,,as.free from affec- 
tation as. from egotism, of her dispositipa begins te 
show. itself, They dined, and, “averybody was 
very kind and civil, and full of inquiries as to our 
voyege.” $s, 

Next morning the young Monarch tastes oatmeal 

porridge and Finnan haddock, finding -both, to.be 
sufficiently good. Then there were trips, and parties, 
rides, drives, and visits. to castles, churches; and 
villages, and’ to the fishwomen,,and .a drawing- 
room, and addresses from provosts and, magistrates 
and universities, “to whieh I read answers. Albert 
received his just after I did imine, and read his an- 
swers beautifully.” It was all.a triumph. 
- But, in that early time, Victoria, already, accus- 
tomed'to the regalia, proved that. she looked with 
interest upon whatever appertained to the history of 
Kings and Queens in her dominions. ‘Her pilgrimages 
were made to Holyrood, “that Royal-looking, old 
place ;” to Dalhousie, * where no British Sovereign, 
had been since Henry IV. ;’ to. the:Crown, Jewel 
Chamber at the Castle: to the room-in which-.James 
VI. of Scotland and I. of England was bora—“ such 
a very, very small room, with an old prayer written 
on the wall”—to Loch Leven, nearthe Castle whence 
“ poor Queen Mary escaped ;” to the mound on whieh, 
“the ancient Scottish Kings were always crowned ;” 
to “the old areh with James Vi.’s ,arms;” to-the 
“sycamore tree planted by James. ViIi;” and -to.the 
age-blotted leaves of the book from Perth, “in which 
the last signatures are those of James I. of England, 
and Charles I.” 

The Queen and Prince Albert. were asked to: unite) 
their names beneath those historic-signatures; and 
did'so. With these exceptions, there is -hardly any-~ 
thing in the volume to remind us of its writer’s para~ 
mount station in society—unless we take such phtasos 
as the following, in allusion to Lord ‘Breadalbane’s: 
chivalvous; welcome:—" It seeméd as: if a great 





* “A work which has met with a. very cordial reeeption: 
from.the public, and which, from wiat the editor has seen, 
will not by any means diminish in interést as it proceeds 
to describe the full and busy life of the Prince as a’‘man.” 
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Chieftain in olden feudal times were receiving his 
Sovereign.” 

Apropos of the Marquis of Breadalbane, the 

Queen's Cescription of her visits to his lordship’s 
castle in 1842 and 1866 will afford an admirable con- 
trast between the style of writing of the young 
woman full of life and happiness, and the matured and 
sorrow-‘inged lady of middle age. 

“TaymoutTa IN 1842.—At a quarter to four we 
left Dunkeld as we came, the Highland Guard 
marching with us till we reached the outside of the 
town. ‘l'he drive was quite beautiful all the way to 
Taymouth. The two highest hills of the range on 
each sid» are (to the left, as you go on after leaving 
Dunkeld) Craig-y-Barns and (to the right, imme- 
diately abov> Dunkeld) Craigvinean. The Tay 
winds along beautifully, and the hills are richly 
wooded. 

“We changed horses first at Balanagard (nine 
miles), to which place Captain Murray, Lord Glen- 
lyon’s brother, rode withus. The hills grew higher 
aad higher, and Albert said it was very Swiss-look- 
ing in some parts. High-ribbed mountains appeared 
in the distance, higher than any we have yet seen. 
This was near Aberfeldy (nine miles), which is 
charmingly situated and the mountains very lofty. 
At a quarter to six we reached Taymouth. At the 
gate a guard of Highlanders, Lord Breadalbane’s 
men, met us. 

“Taymouth lies in @ valley surrounded by very 
high, wooded hills ; it is most beautiful. The house 
is a kind of castle, built of granite. The coup-d ail 
was indescribable. There were a number of Lord 
Breadalbane’s Highlanders, all in the Campbell tar- 
tan, drawn up in front of the house, with Lord 
Breadalbane himself in a Highland dress at their 
head, a few of Sir Neil Menzies’ men (in the Menzies 
red and white tartan), a number of pipers playing, 
and a company of the 92nd Highlanders, also in kilts. 
The firing of the guns, the cheering of the great 
crowd, the picturesqueness of the dresses, the beauty 
of the surrounding country, with its rich background 
of wooded hills, altogether formed one of the finest 
scenes imaginable.” 

“ TayMOUTH IN 1866.—I revisited Taymouth last 
autumn, on the 8rd of October, from Dunkeld 
(incognita), with Louise, the Dowager Duchess of 
Athole, and Miss Mac Gregor. As we could not 
have driven through the grounds without asking 
permission, and we did not wish to be known, we 
decided upon not attempting to do so, and contented 
ourselves with getting out at a gate close to a small 
fort, into which we were led by a woman from the 
gardener’s house, near to which we had stopped, and 
who had no idea who we were. ‘ 

“Woe got out, and looked from this height down 
upon the house below, the mist having cleared away 
sufficiently to show us everything; and then, un- 
known, quite in private, I gazed—not without deep 
emotion—on tlie scene of our reception twenty-four 
years ago, by dear Lord Breadalbane, in princely 
style, not to be equalled in grandeur and poetic 
effect. Albert and I were then only twenty-three, 
young and happy. How many are gone that were 
with us then! I was very thankful to have seen it 

in. Jt seemed unaltered.” 

Of the Scots the Queen writes: 

“The country and people have quite a different 
character from England and the English. The old 
women wear close caps, and all the children and 
girls go barefooted. I saw several handsome girls 
and children with long hair. Indeed, all the girls 
from sixteen to seventeen down to two or three 
yoars old havo loose, flowing hair, a great deal of it 
red. 

“ Aibert says that many of the people look like 
Germans. ‘ihe old women, with that kind of cap 
which they call a ‘mutch,’ and the young girls and 
children with flowing hair, and many of them pretty, 
are very picturesque. You hardly see any women 
with bonnets. The fisherwomen are the most 
striking-looking people, and are generally young and 
pretty women—very clean and very Dutch-looking, 
with their white caps and bright-coloured petticoats. 
They never marry out of their class.” 

Among the many interesting occupations of Her 
Majesty, tho Prince, and the Royal Family, were 
visits made to various parts of the romantic High- 
lands, and the exciting sport connected with them. 
With reference to one made in September, 1848, to 
Balloch Buic, Her Majesty has the following: 

“At a quarter-past ten o’clock we set off in a 

t-chaise with Bertie, and drove beyond the house 
of Mr. Farquharson’s keeper, in the Balloch Buie, 
We then mounted our ponies, Bertie riding Grant’s 
pony on the deer-saddle, and being led by a gillie, 
Grant walking by his side. Macdonald and several 
gillies were with us, and we were preceded by 
Bowman and old Arthur Farquharson, a deer-stalker 
of Invercauld’s. They took us up a beautiful wind- 


ing path through the trees and heather in the 








Balloch Buie ; but when we had got about a mile or 
more they discovered deer. 

“ A ‘council of war’ was held in a whisper, and 
we turned back and went the whole way down again, 
and rode along to the keeper’s lodge, where we 
turned up the glen immediately below Craig Daign, 
through a beautiful part of the wood, and went on 
along the track till we came to the foot of the Craig, 
where we all dismounted. We scrambled up an al- 
most perpendicular place to where there was a little 
box made of hurdles, and interwoven with branches 
of fir and heather about five feet in height. There 
we seated ourselves, with Bertie and Macdonald 
lying in the heather near us, watching, and quite 
concealed ; some had gone round to beat, and others 
again were at a little distance. 

“We sat quite still and sketched a little; I doing 
the landscape and some trees, Albert drawing Mac- 
donald as he lay there. This lasted for nearly an 
hour, when Albert fancied he heard a distant sound, 
and.in a few minutes Macdonald whispered that he 
saw stags, and that Albert should wait and take a 
steady aim. Wethen heard them coming past. 

“ Albert did not look over the box but through it, 
and fired through the branches, and then again over 
the box. The deer retreated, but Albert felt certain 
he had hit a stag. He ran up to the keepers, and at 
that. moment they called from below that they had 
got him, and Albert ran on to see. I waited for a 
bit, but soon scrambled on with Bertie and Mac- 
donald’s help, and Albert joined me diré¢tly, and we 
all went down and saw a magnificent stag—‘a 
royal,’ which had dropped soon after Albert had hit 
him, at one of the men’s feet. 

“The sport was successful and everyone was de- 
lighted, Macdonald and the keepers in particular— 
the former saying ‘that it was Her Majesty's com- 
ing out that had brought the good luck.’ I was sup- 
posed to have ‘a lucky foot,’ of which the High- 
landers ‘think a great deal.’ We waiked down to 
the place we last came up, and were home by half- 
past two o'clock.” 

Then we have,— 

“First Impressions or BaLmMorat.—Balmoral 
is a pretty little castle in the old Scottish style. 
There is a picturesque tower and garden in front, 
with a high wooded hill; ai the back there is wood 
down tothe Dee, and the hills rise allaround. There 
is a nice little hall, with a billiard-room; next to it 
is the dining-room. Upstairs (ascending by a good 
broad staircase) immediately to the right, and above 
the dining room, is our sitting-room (formerly the 
drawing-room,) a fine large roon—next to which is 
our bed-room, opening into a little dressing-room 
which is Albert’s. Opposite, down a few steps, are 
the children’s and Miss Hildyard’s three rooms. The 
ladies live below, and the gentlemen upstairs. 

“ We lunched almost immediately, and at half-past 
four we walked out, and went up to the top of the 
wooded hill opposite our windows, where there is a 
cairn, and up which there isa pretty winding-path. 

“The view from here, looking down upon the 
house, is charming. To the left you look towards 
the beautiful hills surrounding Loch-na-Gar, and to 
the right towards Ballater, to the glen (or valley) 
along which the Dee winds, with beautiful wooded 
hills, which reminded us very much of the Thii- 
ringerwald. It was so calm, and so solitary, it did 
one good as one gazed around; and the pure mountain 
air was most refreshing. All seemed to breathe 
freedom and peace, and tomake one forget the world 
and its sad turmoils. 

“ The scenery is wild, and yet not desolate; and 
everything looks much more prosperous and culti- 
vated than at Laggan. Then the soil is delightfully 
dry. We walked beside the Dee, a beautiful rapid 
stream, ‘which is close behind the house. The view 
of the hills towards Invercauld is exceedingly fine.” 

Of course this is the old Castle, and not the magni- 
ficent Highland Palace which now exists. 

Thcse who entertain a notion that all the occupa- 
tions and surroundings of a Queen are stately and 
&eremonious will find much to counteract this notion 
in the Queen’s book. We read, for instance, of the 
royal party spending their time in the plainest 
manner, just as other ordinary mortals. They “play 
at whist with Caroline Dawson and dummy ;’” the 
Queen hears the children repeat their poetry. One 
night Lord Douro took dummy at whist; and the 
party laugh heartily over “old John Gordon’s” de- 
scription of the road of the day's ride, which was 
“something steep and something rough, and that 
was its only test ;” Albert picks up a little Gaelic; 
poor little “ Vicky” (the Princess Royal) sits upon a 
wasp’s nest, and is sadly stung. The royal party 
eat porridge and “ Finnon hadies,” and they have 
their mishaps, and troubles, and inconveniences, and 
annoyances, and make themselves “ clean and tidy,” 
just as other people would do under similar circum- 
stances. 





In some of the journeys made incognita some cu- 














rious adventures were met with. Thus, at Glen 
Fishie the royal party travelled as Lord and Lady 
Churchill and friends, Lady Churchill passing as 
Miss Spencer, and General Grey as a doctor. The 
dinner was hodge-podge, mutton broth, and cran- 
berry tarts, and there was a suspicious landlady who 
said, “the lady must be terribly rich, with so many 
gold rings on her fingers.” Then royalty had to be 

ed across a river in a carpet, to dress in the 
small room of a Highland cabin, with a peasant’s 
press-bed in it, and to dine im the commercial room, 
and sleep at the Ramsay Arms, unknown of all ex- 
cept the host, being mistaken by the commonalty for 
a wedding party from Aberdeen. 

One of these journeys is thus described: 

“ There were two shabby vehicles, one a kind of 
barouche, into which Albert and I got, Lady Church- 
hill and General Grey into the other—a break ; each 
with a pair of small and rather miserable horses, 
driven by a man from the box. Grant was on our 
carriage, and Brown on the other. We had gone so 
far forty miles, at least twenty on horseback. We 
had decided to call ourselves Lord and Lady Churchill 
and party, Lady Churchill passing as Miss Spencer, 
and General Grey as Dr. Grey! _ Brown once forgot 
this, and called me ‘ Your Majesty’ as I was getting 
into the carriage ; and Grant on the box once called 
Albert ‘Your Royal Highness,’ which set us off 
laughing, but no one observed it. 

“We had along three hours’ drive ; it was six o'clock 
when we got into the carriage. We were soon out 
of the wood, and came u the Badenoch-road— 
passing close by Kinrara, but unfortunately not 
through it, which we ought to have done. It was 
very beautiful—fine wooded hills—the high Cairn- 
gorm range, and Ben Muich Dhui, unfortunately 
much obscured by the mist on the top—and the broad 
Spey flowing in the valley, with cultivated fields and 
fine trees below. 

“ Most striking, however, on our whole long journey 
was the utter, and to me very refreshing, solitude. 
Hardly a habitation! and hardly meeting a soul! It 
gradually grew dark. We stopped at a small hali- 
way house for the horses to take some water; and 
the few people about stared vacantly at the two simple 
vehicles. The mountains gradually disappeared— 
the evening was mild, with a few drops of rain. 

“On and on we went, till at length we saw lights, 
and drove through a long and straggling ‘ toun,’ and 
turned down a small court to the door of the inn. 
Here we got out quickly—Lady Churchill and 
General Grey not waiting for us. We went up 4 
small staircase, and were shown to our bed-room at 
the top of it—very small but clean—with a large 
four-post bed, which nearly filled the whole room. 

“ Opposite was the drawing and dining-room in one 
—very tidy and well-sized. Then came the room 
where Albert dressed, which was very small. . 
Made ourselves ‘ clean and tidy,’ and then sat down 
to our dinner. Grant and Bror> were to have 
waited on us, but were ‘bashful’ ¢nd did not. A 
ringletted woman did everything ; and, when dinner 
‘was over, removed the cloth and placed the bottle of 
wine (our own, which we had brought) on the table 
with the glasses, which was the old English fashion. 

“The dinner was very fair, and all very clean: 
soup, ‘ hodge-podge,’ mutton broth with vegetables, 
which I did not much relish, fowl with white sauce, 
good roast lamb, very good potatoes, besides one or 
two other dishes which I did not taste, ending with 
a good tart of cranberries. After dinner I tried to 
write part of this account (but the talking around me 
confused me), while Albert played at ‘ patience.’ 
Then went away, to begin undressing, and it was 
about half-past eleven when we got to bed. A misty, 
rainy morning. Had not slept very soundly. We 
got up rather early, and sat working and reading in 
the drawing-room till the breakfast was ready, for 
which we had to wait some little time. Good tea and 
bread and butter, and some excellent porridge. Jane 
Shackle (who was very useful and attentive) said 
that they had all supped together, namely, the two 
maids, and Grant, Brown, Stewart, and Walker 
(who was still there), and were very merry in the 
‘commercial room.’ 

“ The people were very amusing about us. The wo- 
msn came in while they were at their dinner, and said 
to Grant, ‘Dr. Grey wants you,’ which nearly upset 
the gravity of all the others: then they told Jane, 
‘Your lady gives no trouble; and Grant in the 
morning called up to Jane, ‘Does his lordship want 
me?’ One could look on the street, which isa very 
long, wide one, with detached houses, from our 
window. It was perfectly quiet, no one stirring, 
except here and there a man driving.a cart, or a boy 
going along on his errand. General Grey bought 
himself a watch in a shop for 2/. At length, at 
about ten minutes to ten o'clock, we started in the 
same carriages and the same way as yesterday, and 
drove up to Castle Grant, Lord Seafield’s place—a 
fine (not Highland-looking) park, with a very plair- 
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looking house, like a factory, about two miles from 
the town. It was drizzling almost the whole time. 
We did not get out, but drove back, having to pass 
through Grantown again ; where evidently ‘the 
murder was out,’ for all the le were in the 
street, and the landlady waved her pocket-handker- 
chief, and the ringletted maid (who had curl papers 
in the morning) waved a flag from the window. 

“While Brown was br rg. and arranging our 
things, I spoke to him and to Grant, who was helping, 
about not having waited on us, as they ought to have 
done, at dinner last night and at breakfast,as we had 
wished ; and oe he was afraid he should 
not doit rightly ; I replied, we did not wish to have 
a stranger in the room, and they must do so another 
time. . 5 ae 

“Tn order to get on, as it was late, and we had 
eight miles to ride, our men—at least Brown and two 
of the others—walked before us at a fearful pace, so 
that we had to trot to keep up at all. Grant rode 
frequently on the deer-pony; the others seemed, 
however, a good deal tired with the two long days’ 
journey, and were glad to get on Albert’s or the Gene- 
ral’s pony to give themselves a lift ; but their willing- 
ness, readiness, cheerfulness, indefatigableness are 
very admirable, and make them most delightful 
servants. As for Grant and Brown, they are perfect 
—discreet, careful, intelligent, attentive, ever ready 
todo what is wanted; and the latter, particularly, is 
handy and willing to do everything and anything, 
and to overcome every difficulty, which makes him 
one of my best servants anywhere.” 

On her visit to Dalwhinnie :—“ Unfortunately there 
was hardly anything to eat, and there was only tea 
and two miserable starved Highland chickens, with- 
out any potatoes! No pudding and no fm; no little 
maid (the twothere not wishing to come in), nor our 
own two peoplé—who were wet, and drying our and 
their things—to wait on us! It was not a nice supper, 
and the evening was wet. As it was late we soon 
retired to rest. Mary and Maxted (Lady Churchill's 
maid). had been dining below with Grant, Brown, 
and Stewart in the commercial room at the foot of 
the stairs. They had only the remnants of our two 
starved chickens.” 

The kindly manner in which Her Majesty through- 
out speaks of her attendants is a gratifying trait in 
her character. The editor specially notices this fact 
in his Preface, and referring to it says: 

“ Perhaps there is no person in these realms who 
takes a more deep and abiding interest in the welfare 
of the household committed to his charge than our 
gracious Queen does in hers, or who feels more 
keenly what are the reciprocal duties of masters and 
servants. Nor does any one wish more ardently 
than Her Majesty that there should be no abrupt se- 
verance Of class from class, but rather a graduai 
blending. together of all classes—caused by a full 
community of interests, a constant interchange of 
good offices, and a kindly respect felt and expressed 
by each class to all its brethren in the great brother- 
hood that forms a nation.” 

A notable instance of this kindly feeling is 
afforded by the tribute which Her Majesty pays to 
the faithful and devoted services of one of her at- 
tendants, John Brown—of whom Her Majesty has 
graciously condescended to give the following bio- 
graphy: 

“The same who, in 1858, became my regular at- 
tendant out of doors everywhere in the Highlands; 
who commenced as gillie in 1849, and was selected 
by A’bert. and me to go with my carriage. In 1851 
he entered our service permanently, and began in 
that year leading my pony, and advanced step by 
step by his good conduct and intelligence. His at- 
tention, care, and faithfulness cannot be exceeded ; 
and the state of my health, which of late years has 
been sorely tried and weakened, renders such quali- 
fications most valuable, and, indeed, most needful in 
a constant attendant upon all occasions. He has 
since, most deservedly, been promoted to be an upper 
servant, and my permanent personal attendant. 
(December, 1865.) 

“ He has all the independence and elevated feel- 
ings peculiar to the Highland race, and is singularly 
straightforward, simple-minded, kind-hearted, and 
disinterested ; always ready to oblige; and of a dis- 
cretion rarely to be met with. He is now in his 
fortieth year. His father was a small farmer, who 
lived at the Bush on the opposite to Balmoral. He 
is the second of nine brothers—three of whom have 
died—two are in Australia and New Zealand, two 
are living in the neighbourhood of Balmoral, and the 
youngest, Archie (Archibald), is valet to our son 
Leopold, and is an excellent, trustworthy young 
man. 

An incident which contributed much to the happi- 
ness of the Royal Family was the marriage of the 
Princess Royal—the Vicky of the wasps’nest. Her 
engagement to the Prince Royal of Prussia is thus 


described: 
° 





“Our dear Victoria was this day engaged to 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia,. who had been 
on a visit to us since the 14th. He had already 
spoken to us, on the 20th, of*his wishes; but we 
were uncertain, on account of her extreme youth, 
whether he should speak to her himself, or wait till 
he came back again. 

“ However, we felt it was better he should do so; 
and during our ride up Craig-na-ban this afternoon 
he picked a piece of white heather—the emblem of 
* good luck’—which he gave to her, and this enabled 
him to make an allusion to his hopes and wishes, as 
they rode down Glen Girnoch, which led to this 
happy conclusion.” 

During one of the visits of the Queen to the old 
women in the Highlands, and in which Her Majesty 
seems to have taken especial delight, one of them 
past fourscore admonished her royal visitors with 
pious solemnity, and hearing that the Princess 
Royal was about to be married, very abruptly re- 
marked, “I’m very sorry, and I think she is sorry 
hersel’,” but immediately went on, “I am very 
sorry I said that, but I meant no harm. I always 
say just what I think—not what is fut (fit).” 

Her Majesty thus records her impression of a 
sermon :— 

“We went to kirk as usual at twelve o’clock. 
The service was performed by the Rev. Norman 
Macleod, of Glasgow, son of Dr. Macleod, and any- 
thing finer I never heard. The sermon, entirely 
extempore, was quite admirable; so simple, and yet 
so eloquent, and so beautifully argued and put. Tho 
text was from the account of the coming of Nico- 
demus to Christ by night: St. John, chapter 3. 

“Mr. Macleod showed in the sermon how we all 
tried to please self, and live for that, and in so doing 
found no rest. Ohrist had come not only to die for 
us, but to show how we were to live. The second 
prayer was very touching ; his allusions to us were 
so simple, saying, after his mention of us, ‘ bless 
their children.’ It gave me a lump in my throat, as 
also when he prayed for ‘the dying, the wounded, 
the widow, and the orphans.’ Everyone came back 
delighted ; and how satisfactory it is to come back 
from church with such feelings. The servants and 
the Highlanders, all, were equally delighted.” 

That “lump” in her throat is an expression which 
many a parent will understand and fully appreciate, 
and the one “touch of nature” makes Queen and 
people kin. Of the last recorded visit the Queen 
says: 

rf This expedition was quite in a different direction 
from any that we had ever made before; but my 
head is so very ungeographical that I cannot describe 
it.’ On the same day, she added, prompted by it is 
impossible to surmise what feeling, that the excur- 
sion she had been commemorating would probably be 
her last, of an important nature, in Scotland. In 
1867 she appends to her sketch’ a note in capital 
characters :—“ IT WAS OUR LAST ONE!” 

In September, 1862, at the time of the death of 
the Great Duke of Wellington, Her Majesty was at 
Alt-na-Guithasach, and thus she writes the sad news 
in the Diary: 

“We were startled this morning, at seven o’clock, 
by a letter from Colonel Phipps, enclosing a tele- 
graphic dispatch with the report, from the sixth edi- 
tion of the Sun, of the Duke of Wellington’s death 
the day before yesterday, which report, however, we 
did not at all believe. Would to God that we had 
been right, and that this day had not been cruelly 
saddened in the afternoon!” 

And here is the tribute, worthy of being remem- 
bered in every word, which Victoria, Queen of Eng- 
land, paid to the great captain dead, an hour after 
hearing that he was gone: 

“T had just sat down to sketch, when Mackenzie 
returned, saying my watch was safe at home (it had 
been missed in the woods), and bringing letters ; 
amongst them was one from Lord Derby, which I 
tore open, and, alas! it contained the confirmation 
of the fatal news that England’s or, rather, Britain’s 
pride, her glory, her hero, the greatest man she ever 
had produced, was no more! Sadday! Great and 
irreparable national loss! 

“Lord Derby enclosed a few lines from Lord 
Charles Wellesley, saying that his dear, great father 
had died on Tuesday, at three o’clock, after a few 
hours’ illness, and no suffering. God’s will be done! 
The day must have come ; the Duke waseighty-three. 
Itis well for him that he has been taken when still in 
possession of his great mind—and without a long 
illness. But what a loss! One cannot think of 
this country without ‘THe Duke’—our immortal 
hero. 

“In him centred almost every earthly honour a 
subject could possess. His position was the highest 
a subject ever had—above party, looked up toby all, 
revered by the whole nation, the friend of the 
Sovereign. And how simply he carried these 
honours! With what singleness of purpose, what 





straightforwardness, what courage were all the mo- 
tives of his actions guided! 

“The Crown never possessed—and I fear never 
will—so devoted, loyal, and faithful a subject, so 
stanch a supporter. To us (who, alas! have lost so 
many of our valued and experienced friends) his lose 
is irreparable, for his readiness to aid and advise, if 
it could be of use to us, and to overcome any and 
every difficulty, was unequalled. To Albert he 
showed the greatest kindness and the utmost confi- 
dence. His experience and knowledge of the past 
were so great, too; he was a link which connected 
us with bygone times, with the last century. Not an 
eye will be dry in the whole country. 

“We hastened down on foot to the head of Loch 
Miuch, and then rode home, ina heavy shower, to 
Alt-na Guithasach. Our whole enjoyment was spoilt ; 
a gloom overhung all of us.” 

Having completed the list of those visits to Scot- 
land made in company with the Prince Consort, Her 
Majesty gives some details of her visits to Ireland, 
various parts of England, andof someof her yachting 
excursions. In the account of her visit to Ireland, 
Her Majesty states that, to give the people the satis- 
faction of calling the place Queenstown, she first set 
her foot on Irish ground at Cove. Her first view of 
Cork is thus described : 

“ Cork is not at all likean English town. It looks 
rather foreign. The crowd is @ noisy, excitable, but 
very good-humoured one, running and pushing about, 
and laughing, talking, andshrieking. The beauty of 
the women is very remarkable, and struvk us much ; 
such beautiful dark eyes and hair, and such fine 
teeth. Almost every third woman was pretty, and 
some remarkably so. They wear no bonnets, and 
generally long blue cloaks. The men are very poorly, 
often raggedly dressed, and many wear blue coats 
and short breeches, with blue stockings.” 

Describing her entry into Dublin, the Queen says: 

“Tt was a wonderful and striking scene—such 
masses of human beings, so enthusiastic, so excited, 
yet such perfect order maintained ; then the number 
of troops, the different bands stationed at certain 
distances, the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the 
burst of welcome which rent the air—all made it a 
never-to-be-forgotten scene, when one reflected how 
lately the country had been in open revolt and under 
martial law.” 

Of a visit to Carton, the seat of the Duke of Lein- 
ster, Her Majesty writes among other things : 

“ After luncheon we walked out and saw some of 
the country people dance jigs, which was very amu- 
sing. It is quite different from the Scotch reel, not 
so animated, and the steps different, but very droll. 
The people were very poorly dressed in thick coats 
and the women in shawls. There was one man who 
was a regular specimen of an Irishman, with his hat 
onone ear. Others in blue coats with short breeches 
and blue stockings. There were three old and tat- 
tered pipers playing. The Irish pipeis very different 
to the Scotch; it is very weak, and they don’t blow 
into it, but merely have a small bellows, which they 
move with the arms.” 

With reference to the visit to Dublin, Her Majesty 
writes, and her remarks will be read with satisfaction 
by the loyal people of Ireland, for it is not less true 
now than it was twenty years since ; 

“T have forgotten to mention the constabulary, 
who are a remarkably fine body of men, 13,000 in 
number (altogether in Ireland), all Irish, chiefly 
Roman Catholics: and not one of whom, during the 
trying times of last year, fraternised with the 
rebels.” 

On August 12th there is an entry in the journal: 
—“I intend to create Bertie‘ Earl of Dublin,’ 
as a compliment to the town and country ; he has no 
Irish titles, though he is born with several Scotch 
ones (belonging to the heirs to the Scotch throne, 
and which we have inherited from James VI. of 
Scotland and I. of England), and this was one of my 
father’s titles.” 

Noticing a visit to the model school in Dublin we 
find the following :—* Children of all creeds are ad- 
mitted, and their different doctrines are taught 
separately if the parents wish it; but the only teach- 
ing enforced is that of the Gospel truths, and love 
and charity. This is true Christian, and ought to 
be the case everywhere.” 


Henry Cort’s GRANDCHILD.—One of the most 
melancholy pages in the history of the martyrs of 
science is that of Henry Cort, who, after inventing 
the process of puddling and of rolling iron, died in 
poverty. His history, and that of his family, be- 
came almost popularly known a few years ago 
through the public appeals to Government through 
the press for aid to his son, who, at a very advanced 
stage in life, was living in the barest poverty. A 
small pension was in fact granted him, but Richard 
Cort died very shortly afterwards. He left an aged 
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daughter,:the ,only surviving, grandchild of Henry 
Cort, the intellectual founder of—according to Dr. 
Beivbairn’s ' estimate —fortunes by iron-making, 
amounting in the aggregate, in this country alone, to 
some isixshundred millions. Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., 
is now benevolently trying to get the Government 
to afford some help to this lady; but we believe 
that there is some hesitation in the matter, from the 
wish:not/to create a precedent in favour of extending 
pensions for: national services to the third genera- 
tion. But) Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, as authors, 
mast: know:that:copyright extends to the third gene- 
ration. Cort’s:processes of puddling and rolling are 
beautifully described in his specifications No..1351, 
AD.'1783, anil No. 1420, a.p. 1784. ) These specifica- 
tions have been: open to the world ever since. ‘If 
looked -at. as. literary productions only, should not 
their value be regarded as extending to the: third 
generation? Henry Cort must have paid some four 
or ‘five: hundsed: pounds to the. then Patent Office. 
That Government office, even after paying uselessly 
away more’ than 10,000/..per annum ‘to the law 
officers of the:Orown, has a surplus.sum-amounting 
to.handreds of theusands. Let.the present Govern- 
ment merely return Henry Cort’s patent fees to his 
poor. grand-danghter, and she will probably have 
sufficient to live upon for the few remaining years of 
her life. 


A NIGE PLACE FOR A NAVAL STATION. 


HvURRIGANBS, are common in all the West Indies, 
but ‘especially numerous and. destructive in St. 
Thomas. The island was almost.desolated by them 
in 1713, 1738, 1742, 1772, 1793, 1819,and 1837. Other 
severe ones occurred in the intervening years, but 
were less violent, It would appear, therefore, that 
the island may be expected to be “ cleaned out ”’ once 
im about every twenty years. 

The Government of St. Thomas, many years back, 
and with reference to these visitations, appuinted the 
25th, of July as.a day of fasting and prayer, for 
then the * hurricane season” commences, and fixed 
October 25th.as;a day of thanksgtving, for then the 
season ends. 

Of. the fearful foree of the hurricane of 1837, we 
an form some notion from the following extract from 
the log-book of the steamer Spey :— 

“Sunpay, Aveust 61m, 1837.—Came to anchor 
in St. Thomas; harbour, and landed the mails. Here 
the hurricane,of the 2nd appeared. to have eoncen- 
trated all its foree, power, and fury, for the harbour 
and town were a seene that baffle all description, 
Thirty-six ships and vessels totally wrecked all 
around the harbour, among which about a dozen had 
eapsized or sunk at their anchors; some rode it out 
by cutting away their masts. and upwards of 100 
seamen were drowned. The harbour is so choked 
with wrecks,and sunken vessels, that it is difficult 
to pick, out.a berth for a ship to-anchor. The de- 
structive powers of this hurricane will never be for- 
gotten. The fortat the entrance of the harbour is 
levelled with the foundation, and, the 24-pounders 
thrown down. It looks as if it. had been battered to 
pieces by cannon-shot. No place, hitherto, has suf- 
fered. so)much from hurricanes, ia all the West 
Indies, as St. Thomas.” 

But this hurricane wasa gentle gale in comparison 
with that of the. 29th of October, This began at 
12.10, and lasted with one lull of 13 minutes, to 3,30 
—nearly four hours. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Pickit Lemons WITH THE PEEL oNn.—6 lemons, 
2 quarts of boiling water; to each quart of vinegar 
allow }0z. ofi cloves, }$oz. of white pepper, loz. of 
bruised ginger, }oz. of mace and chilies, loz. of mus- 
tard seed, half.aistick of. sliced horseradish, a few 
cloves of garlic. Put the lemons into a brine’ that 
will béar an egg, let them remain in it six days, stir- 
ing them every day ; have ready two quarts of boil- 
ing-water, putin the lemons, and allow them to boil 
for half anthour ; take them out, and let. them lie in 
a-cloth until perfectly dry andcold. Boil up sufficient 
vinegar toxcover the lemons, with all the above ingre- 
dients, allowing the same proportion'as stated to each 
quart of vinegar. _Pack the lemons in a jar, pour 
over the vinegar, &c., boiling hot, and tie down with 
a bladder. “They will be fit for use in about twelve 
months or rather sooner. This should be made from 
November to April. 

A Ovre ror NreurateGic HEAD-acHES, FAcE- 
ACHES, AND TooTH-ACHES.—Sir, About. ten years 
since waé laid up with an excruciating neuralgic 
headache, which seemed to encircle the ear of that 
side‘of the head alone affected. The idea thatthe 
headache had something to do with the earas a centre 
oceurred to me, although, in the ear itself, there: was 
no pain. L-had a little almond-oil, and also spirits, 





dropped into the ear, but .without any good effect ; 
when -the thought suggested’ itself that perhaps;a 
little of the anestheetic ether (not the niti.<) might 
do good, by deadening the nervous pain. [ had some 
drops of rectified sulphuric ether, therefore, put. into 
the ear; and, in the course of half an hour, my head- 
ache was entirely gone. I have since found, both 
from my own occasional. experience, and that of 
others, that ether, so applied, is in nearly.all cases an 
effectual cure of these very painful head-aches, face- 
aches, jaw-aches, and tooth-aches, which are com- 
monly known. as neuralgic.and rhenmatic. If avery 
severe case, two or three days may elapse, during 
which the pain may be apt to recur, especially from 
new and even.slight’ exposure, to draughts; but. re- 
peated application. of half a dozen drops, or less, of 
ether, at a time, seems. certain to subdue the most 
violent attack, sometimes in a very few minutes. A 
drop or two.of:almond or, olive oil,.afterwards put 
into the ear, I-have thought, tended to protect. from 
a new attack. As the ether.sometimes gives pain in 
the ear for a moment while being applied,.a single 
drop should, first of all, be carefully put in, and then 
more, as the, case, will allow ; but 1. have never .suf- 
fered the least. bad effect,-either in my hearing or 
otherwise, from the use of ether in this way, nor 
have I heard.of any from,others who.have.tried it 
at my recommendation.—J. E.,. Dove. 


THE SILENT PARTNER. 


—_——@——_——_ 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Mrs. Ler entered heartily into Charles’s plan, when 
it was confided to her; and when she had been told, 
not only of all .Rexiana’s charms, but that she was 
possessed of a little property, said: 

“T wonder that you have not thought of her for 
yourself, if she be all that.you say.” 

Charles blushed and replied : 

“ Well, I've been wondering at it myself ; but the 
truth is, [thought of Alfred first,and--andthen she’d 
be sure to like him, you know. There’s time enough 
for me.” 

The widow gazed at, the fine, frank face of her 
son for a moment, and wondered whether shé had not 
underrated his noble;, generous, nature, and whether 
she had been guilty of favouritism towards her eldest 
born. 

When the time for Roxy’s visit drew near, Charles 
became a little graver than usual; and was often 
caught in strange reveries, which he came out of 
with a start, when spoken to. But. what was that 
in @ man of his extensive. business? He departed 
cheerily enough to business, he. and Laura hav- 
ing announced themselves by letter the, preceding 
day; and his delight beeame something ; quite 
ecstatic, when he found that his sister highly, ap- 
proved of ‘his. pet, and that the two were on the 
best and most cordial terms from the moment of 
meeting. 

“Isn’t she pretty ?” he asked. 

“A perfect rosebud! She looks as if she were 
fit to.eat.” 

And Charles looked as if he could eat her. 

“ Don’t you think,” he continued, for he had not 
before confided his plot to his sister, and this was, of 
course; @ private conversation, “don’t you: think, 
now, that—that Alfred might fancy her, and forget— 
forget the. past?” 

Laura met her brother's inguiring gaze with a 
pleased, yet wondering look. 

“ After a while, I mean, of course,” .be added. 

“Why, yes, aftera while. I should think it might 
be possible.” 

“ And therefore we can’t bring them together too 
soon, and get them interested in each other. Don’t 
you see?” 

Laura sawit,of course. She would second it with 
all her heart, but she had also a woman's quick, per- 
ception, and she thought she saw an obstacle in the 
way already, though, of course, she did not pointit out.” 

Of their visit we need not particularly speak. They 
stopped at an hotel, for the house had not yet been 
bought, and Mrs. Hastings still oceupied her rooms, 
which, however, had been made quite stylish. with 
some new furnitare. 

The widow, Emily, and Tom vied with each other 
in attention to their guests, the latter insisting upon 
taking Charles to see his partners, but with more 
especial reference, it-was supposed, to his seeing the 
new sign of Gregg, Wilson, and Selby, in the largest 
of gilt letters. 

On their way back to London, with their pet, be- 
tween them, Oharles and Laura spoke frequently of 
their absent brother, and always with some endearing 
phrase, or some compassionate allusion to the suffer- 
ings he had gone through. 

When-they reached home, and Roxy had become 
established on intimate terms with the family, the 





theme occurred still more frequently. Now there 
was a letter from “dear Alfred,” arid now he was to 
be writtento, This was Alfred’s favourite book, ang 
that was his pet. spaniel, Here was. the disgnise in 
which he escaped, all arranged upon a lay figure, ang 
there was the very black ball that he drew in the 
lottery of death. 

Roxy could not hear all this withent taking an in- 
terest;.in .the ,young lieutenant, nor without somo 
curiosity to see him, which she ,expressed: very na- 
turally; Charles rubbed jhis bands, and nodded 
his head to Laura, or his.mother, with a, significance 
which they well understood. 

“She'll be all right,” he wonld say ; “ only let her 
see him.” 

Yet, Charles was not happy. He was very busy, 
for he had the affairs of: half a dozen reduced families 
on his hands, old friends of his father or his own, 
whom, unknown. to them, he was indirectly aiding. 
Then, he, was plannipg, with an architect, a great 
house, which he was going to build; and witha land- 
scape gardener the extensive grounds which wereto 
surround.it, When he came out from the clouds, 
under which he still walked, he scarcely knew why 
he was busy, but he was not quite happy, and the 
Shadows which would fall, at times, upon his face, 
were always reflected,in that of the watchful Roxiana, 
He left nothing undone which could contribute to the 
enjoyment of his friends, except heartily participating 
in it, and this exception dashéd every cup from Roxy's 
lips. He was absent minded and restrained at times, 
and there was an unnatural: hilarity in his manner, 
which excited the wonder of, his,mother and sister. 

Alfred came rather sooner than. was expected—tired 
of travel—feeble, and ,having quite abandoned tho 
idea of his winter sojourn, .He had heard from 
Lonis Hartley, who was.expecting to be exchanged 
soon, and. this news, together with his joy at reach- 
ing home, had elated him so much as to excite 
the most sanguine hopes of his friends—but he soon 
relapsed into his former state of gloom, and his fond- 
ness for entire,seclusion. 

Sometimes he would pass whole: days in his room, 
occupied on his translations of Horace, and when he 
gave some enforced attention to the occupations and 
amusements: of the family, it was so evidently a 
weariness to him, that they could not cheat them- 
selves, into the illusion that,his pretended enjoyment 
was real. 

Roxy, who soon: saw that she was looked to for 
assistance in, ministering’ to,thia “mind diseased,” 
exerted her powers to please the invalid, when they 
were together, which was not often. —His deport- 
ment towards, her was touchingly gentle and amiable, 
but he always seemed to be looking through and be- 
yond her, to’ the lost darling, for whose sake his 
heart. had. become a, well of tenderness towards all 
her sex. 

How. anxiously his mother watched him, while 
trying. to. seem unsolicitous; how many devices she 
used to bring him and her little fairy guest. together 
in the same occupation, or the same pastime. How 
gleefully she reported -to Charles everything that 
looked like progress in their deep strategy, which 
was yet so transparent to both. its intended victims, 
and which they saw through each.hour of every day 
—all this need not be told. 

Charles continued very busy. It was astonishing 
how many invisible irons he had in the fire, for 
no one seemed to know what he was about—but he 
almost shunned Roxiana,.and certainly never met 
her alone. 

In the morning, before he went to his “ office,” 
which Laura.said,she belieyed was underground, he 
was, always at the: service of his, friends. Would 
they ride He. would, send horses. “Would they 
drive? He- would order a carriage. Would they 
go tothe new opera? He would secure seats. 

Then such numbers of new books and pictures—of 
rare fruits and flowers,.as he,sent home; such taste- 
ful presents which. he brought almost daily to some 
one of.the little circle, until his. mother told him 
that he must certainly stop, or take a larger house, 
for there was-no room for anything more. 

There were unhung pictures. behind every door, 
the library was. plethoric with crowded and uncow- 
fortable looking books,and in the closets the luckless 
explorers floundered amidst a sea of silks, alpacas, 
calico.and -crinoline which hung, six deep, from all 
the groaning hooks. 

Alfred walked, out daily, and occasionally rode 
with Laura.and Roxy, for he was a capital horse- 
man, and the Jadies both professed to desire to learn 
the art of riding -well. Once when Charles had 
ordered horses, and Laura could not go, Alfred and 
Roxy went alone, to the great joy of the widow, 
who.had arranged this little plot too. 

They were gone very long, and when they returned 
very fresh and rosy, Alfred's spirits seemed so.de- 
cidedly improved that no one could fail to mark the 
change. Roxy also was more light-hearted than she 
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had been for many a day, and from that time for-| spond, but it was not until spring that Lucy's first | a beaming face, which seemed to say that she had 
ward there seemed to be a change in the relation of | letter was received, of which it is necessary to give | found a solution for the knotiy question. 
these two young people to each other. some extracts. “*Edward won’t give you up,’ she said, ‘he’s very 


There was no longer restraint or reserve between 
them—they always met with the utmost cordiality, 
and there were times when Roxy, who was a most 
sensible and intelligent girl, was able to charm the 
evil spirit of gloom from the breast of her friend 
more effectually than either his. mother or sister 
could do. 

Yet strange to say, while rendering thesergood 
offices to another, some of the bloom faded: from her 
own cheeks, and she began to pine for home. 

“Do you tire of us so soon?” asked Charles, when 
she spoke of returning. 

Their eyes'met. ..What»is it that he reads, or 
rather that he doesmobwead, in thoseealm blue orbs, 
which quail beforejhis:earnest gaze, and find, refage 
behind their ? 

No-—they had beennly too kind to kersshesaid, 
but sh not thinkethat:she was qnite wll, and 
she waswure that her friendswvere impatient for. her 
returny@ithough they wouldyhint nothing :thatweil 4 


abridgé-her, happiness. 

Charles urged a prolongation of hervvisi 
nised to go himself and. make all negessarparramge 
nents for it. But Roxywwas resolute. : 


“ After the -weddigg, "hehe said, ‘ahich we ‘shall 


expect you all to attend — 
“Oh,of course wershall do that.” 


‘\Tf-+if |Iemaishould really want asi Nit 


mother-an spare me—per a 

‘“Dwo ‘ifs samda Sperhaps,’ Roxy, .are too mash,” 
said’ Ohawles,: dang . SAfter thesweddingyyou 
willoomerback »withus—sey that, amd:we'll letyyeu 


go.” 
Roxyynddded and snided, and thet/bargainwwas 


She hadgaid. nothingf the fact@#hat her mother 
and Emily would decidemsither upomhouse nor furni- 
ture without’ her, for Ahese werey reasons whith 
scarcely influenced her. The wedding had v-been 
postponed for other causes until early in thesspripg, 
and there was auppleitime for all the businesaypappa- 
rations whieh were tovprecede it. 

She went home a few days afterwards in com- 
pany with an acquaintance of Charles’s, who was 
travelling, having first agreed upon a correspon- 
dence with Laura, who already loved her as a sister. 

“ How ‘we, shall. miss her!” she,said, when: they 
returned from the station, whither all but the widow 
had accompanied her. 
she comvs back.” 








CHAPTER XXXYII. 


Winter had: passed away, and spring with its 
birds and blessomsrbegan-to appear. Let us see what 
were the changesiwhich this short lapse of time:had 
wrought. 

Bachelor , Burr. had married »the ‘*‘ charming 

widow,” who had.so-effectually consoled him in’ his 
distress, and .with chis.buxom bride ard. her four 
children, had taken possession of. the grand house 
which had so..1nuch embarrassed him, but of which 
he was henceforth to call, himself master ‘tever- 
more.” 
Holden, who;had “gone down” in December with 
a crash which shook the commercial world, struggled 
on until late in the-winter, in: the futile attempt to 
save something out of the wreck of his:fortune. But 
his creditors, who were indignant and unrelenting, 
said that he ought to have failed five years before, 
(all which time he had been insolvent), instead of 
living extravagantly at their expense. - His assets, 
aside from some hundreds of thousands of bad debts, 
consisted of his stock of. goods only, and his house 
and furniture, all of which would not pay one-fifth of 
his indebtedness. 

It all went, exeept a few hundreds legally exempt ; 
for although he made a late éffort to-save’ his: house 
by an ante-dated- deetl to! nis wife, a remorseless 
attorney compelled, its relinquishment, even’ on the 
testimony of the poor, womaw herself. 

Mr. Holden, whese pride had been so. extreme, was 
thoroughly humbled. .He' took. a: small! honse ;!he 
obtained some small collecting agency ; he shunned 
his late acquaintances,.and began to recognize 
some of older date, who had preceded him, by a few 
Years, into the valley.of humiliation. 

It may be thought that. the penalties of poverty 
fell still heavier upon his family, bat Mrs. Holden’s 
happiness had .been crushed. by a severer blow, to 
which. the loss. of ,weadth could add but little. 

: “Tf I could only have Lucy back,” she'would say, 

I should, have nothing.to regret, Nay, Lwould bless 
the hand which had shattered our fortune, if, in 
ce fort, we could receive our dear murdered 

1h Rud 
_ But..Miss. Blythe-avesynot all this time» without 
tidings from. her,friend. They had agreed to corre- 












* Tishall count the days until. 


“My conscience sometimes smites me,” it said, 
“when I think of the anxiety which I, may have 
causedmy mother. But what couldI do? Shelent 
her influence to the tyranny which was driving me 
to madness, and which, as I look back upon it now, I 
am sure would have made mecommit suicide. Poor 
mamma! She had grown worldly with prosperity. 
There was a time—but why should I speak of it? 
If I could believe that she loves me as she once did 
—as I love her even now, I would still brave all, and 
throw myself at her feet. Doubtlessly she looks for- 
ward to seeing me return when I have tried mywash. 
experiment, and engrossed as she is with other ¢en- 
cerns, and especially with seeing my sisters “well 
settled,’ she does not greatly grieve. ‘Thus I con- 
sole myself.” 

* * * ¥* 

“My own peculiar grief, I sometimes ‘think, will 
be ever fresh. Perhaps time will assuageit. Wfahe 
bitter waters should ever abate, I shall telleyangdear 
Mary, the whole-sad story, but I am not -yetegqual to 
the task.” 

This part of the letter was written as if/mith a 
trembling pen, and seemed to have -been, blurred) by 
ing tears. j 
-““My home has proved a pleasant one in many te- 
ects. My duties are lighteand-are not. interfered 
ith, and my pupils are really dodile, and \misiable. 
one of them I have become much 


“here are, however, dewAvbabkaito all this. Mr. 
ies him: e-withane, 


conceited enough for that. You doubtlessly 
remember him—the taller of the-two you s@#w on 
shipboard, weak eyed, slim waisted,.sandy aired, 

a_small-moustache. He has. woman’s voice, 
andewritesa:little feminine hand. 

“How do I know,’ you ask. Well, to tell the truth, 
he has written me two or three notes on indifferent 
subjects, which he always begins with ‘Dear Lucy,’ 
and signs * Thine, ©. A.,’ and to which I have never 
replied, except:verbally. 

“ He sings— 

“ ‘Believe me, if all those endearing young charms,’ 
and looks so pointedly at mo, while doing so, that it 
is really embarrassing, ludicrous as it is. 

“March 10th. It isa fortnight since I Jaid this 
letter aside; and Edward's courtship has culminated 
into a proposal. Let me tell you how. A week ago 
Mrs. Allard came to my school-room in great excite- 
ment; and having sent the children away, she said 
that she had come to tell me that my conduct did not 
give satisfaction. 

“T-asked her in what respect. 

“Why, with respect to my son, she said. ‘I 
told Miss Blythe that I couldn't ‘have anything of 
this kind, you know. You see, Mr. Allard’s rich, and 
my son has a right to. look high—and , 

*T interrupted her by asking her what impropriety 
she. accused- me of. 

“‘T don’t know ; I can’t say that I have seen much 
myself, but a mother’s:eye can't be everywhere. I 
only know that Edward is bewitched with you, and 
such things don’t happen unless there’s some encour- 
agement given.’ 

“TI controlled my temper; assured her I had never 
encouraged any of her son’s attentions, but that on 
the contrary, they were an annoyance tome. And I 
asked her what she required of me. 

“¢To keep out of his way as much as possible.’ 

“+ T always do.’ 

“* Never see him alone——’ 

“*T never have, except by the merest accident, and 
for a single minute.’ 

“* And—and to refuse him, if he offers himself.’ 

“¢That I shall most certainly do.’ 

“*T hope you will, since-you promise it; but I 
know.'Edward has very fascinating ways, and many 
are crazy after him.’ 

“T told hér I thought I should be able to resist his 
fascinations. 

“She did not look altogether pleased; but she 
went away, saying that’ she should tell him his atten- 
tions were disagreeable to me, and she looked very 
hard at mewhen she said this. 

* Certainly, tell him so, l' replied. 

“During the next three'days I saw nothing of my 
admirer, who was:not even ‘at table, and I concluded 
he had been sent away, but I asked no’ ‘questions. 
Mrs, Allard:was stern, her husband looked qnizzical, 
and my little pupils began to regard me with a sort 
of aweyasiif they understood that I was, somehow, 
the apple of discord in the family. 











“On the fourth day the mother came to me with 


! whatvebblessing it is, dear Mary; to have smn 


obstinate, and me and Mr. Allard has talked it over, 
and he says—says he—why not? She’s a nice, 
sweet girl; why not let the boy have his way? 
We're rich enough for both. So you see, after a good 
deal of argumentation, we've éome to the conclusion 
to give our consent, and Edward, he’s waiting in 
the next room, to be called in, and he’s just the hap- 
piest fellow you ever did see.’ 

“ T was really sorry to damp the simple fellow’s joy, 
but I believe I took some pleasure in causing a col- 
lapse of the simple woman’s conceit. 

“*Did you not tell your son,’ I said, ‘that his at- 
tentions were disagreeable to me?’ 

**Oh, law, yes,’ she replied, looking a little 
startled; ‘but that was because we disapproved of 
them, Isuppose. Now the case is altered.’ 

**Butmy sentiments are not altered. I am ‘much 
obliged'to you and Mr. Allard, and also.to your son 
“for higgood opinion of me. But I can never accept 
L-bimedsa lover, or a—a husband.’ 

“Mies. SAllard’s face underwent alle manner of 
ing this speech, But shé forced a smile 


*“ ¢@hyyou can’bbe in earnest—or—~opyou'll change 
Edward is sueh a nice fellow, and he 

‘youso--and,he’ll have such a fortune.’ 

a dher that my mind couldmeyer change 





on yatid then she was foolishenough to 
ee STaemait Eistoknow who you¢onpider yourse!!, 


\-then,?she ne \Git@dward isn’t goedeneugh for you. 
You «be 


Pevery high. ‘Perhaps you ex- 


and [pect tox get-axprince. “It would‘be like such up- 
is }etarts ! 


“*Suppose that I/domet wish to marryatall. Is 
itmobmy. privilegetowemain siugle?’* basked, for L 
really was notangry. 

“* Oh yes, it’s youryprivilege to wheedle young 
boys into liking-yeu, and going mad after you, and 
then jilting ’em—that’s your privilege!’ 

“So saying, she bounced out of the room without 
waiting for a further reply, and I could scarcely re- 
strain my laughter until her face had disappeared. 

“She has cooled down since and apologized, and 
we are quite good friends again. The casus belli 
has been sent on his travels, but he left a note for 
me, in which, among many other foolish things, he 
says he shalltry to render himself worthy of me, and 
that he will consent to liveon, in the fainthope of yet 
winning my heart and hand. I gave the note to bis 
mother. 

“March 15th.—I have just received your second 
letter, which has shocked me very much, J am sorry 
that you hesitated so long to send me this informa- 
tion. They believe me dead—they have raised a 
monument to me—and this must have been done four 
or five months ago. 

“Pray, let my mother be undeceived. Hasten to 
her (she does not know you), or write her an anony- 
mous note, or in some way let her know that I am 
alive and well. Do not be abrupt with her, but you 
will know how to manage it. I trust everything to 
your judgment. Poor mamma! Poor mamma!” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Mr. Cuartes Lex had a fondness for giving 
agreeable surprises upon his friends, and it was this 
‘amiable weakness” perhaps which chiefly in- 
fluenced him in concealing his great wealth. He 
brought sudden joy to many hearts by his munificent 
and well-timed benefactions, which were bestowed 
sometimes covertly, sometimes openly, but always 
with a most delieate regard to the sensibility of the 
recipients. 

Without abandoning his plan for a grand house 
and beautiful grounds, he resolved not to await the 
distant completion of this scheme before changing 
his residence, and taking an upward step in the so- 
cial scale. 

Very soon’ after Miss’Hastings had returned he 
had purchased a new house in a fashionable strect, 
not far from their old home, which he proceeded to 
furnish in that costly and elegant style which only 
modern art has rendered possible even to great 
wealth. 

Not until it was-ready for occupation, in Decem- 
ber, did he permit his family to know what he had 
done, and he had abundant reason to be: satisfied 
with their delight and amazement, when they were 
taken to view their future home. 

“ We shall not be quite so cramped here,” he re- 
marked as he pointed out to his friends the separate 
rooms appointed for their use, each selected and fur- 
nished with direct reference to the age, tastes, and 
habits of its future occupant. 

¥et it was not without some reluctance that they 
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abandoned their late quiet home to enter upon one 
which involved the necessity of a return to society 
—that society from which they had been so long 
secluded. 

Their old friends rapidly found them out, and not 
few of them were real friends, too, who would not 
have shunned them in their poverty, if they had 
known where to find them, or if they had believed 
their visits would be acceptable. 

Mrs. Lee retained no ill-will. Her conduct, and 
that of Laura, proclaimed such a general amnesty to 
recreant friends that they flocked back in troops, and 
even Mr. Pertt had the assurance to renew his ac- 
quaintance. Mistaking politeness for partiality, the 
conceited man followed this visit up with others, 
until it became quite apparent that he was seeking 
to re-establish himself on his former footing in the 
family. 

“He would find a different ‘footing’ if he got 
his deserts,” said the old major to his daughter, 
when the conduct of the perfidions man was dis- 
cussed ; “ but if Laura likes him still, I suppose it’s 
all right.” 

Some extravagant stories had got into circulation 
as to the wealth of the Lee family, and its origin ; 
but nothing which, in any respect, approached the 
truth. The most current of these rumours was that 
the late Mr. Lee had a large interest in a gold mine 
which had only recently proved productive, and that 
his widow and three children were each and all im- 
mensely rich. 

If Mr. Isaac Pertt had not possessed the most un- 
bounded confidence in his own charms, he would not 
probably have dared to renew his attentions to Miss 
Lee under such circumstances. But his vanity was 
inordinate, and had been fostered by much flattery, 
for, as has been said, he was a man of some fashion, 
and of good family, paid great attention to dress, and 
was, in short, a bit of a coxcomb. 

As Laura was beginning to receive considerable 
attention, he hastened to place himself “right on 
the record,” and was gratified to find how readily 
the young lady afforded him an opportunity to declare 
himeelf. 

“It is really delightful,” he said, “to see you all 
back in this part of the world agains We have 
missed you.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Yes— sister Elvira and I, especially.” 

“ We have not been very far.” 

“No? We heard that you had gone—or—or were 
going out of town. I—TI tried to find you several 
times, but did not quite succeed in finding you.” 

“T am sorry you had so much trouble.” 





[LUCY DECLINES TO MARRY MR. ALLARD. ] 


“Oh, no trouble. Quite a pleasure, I assure you.” 

“ Charles spoke of meeting you often.” 

He coloured a little and said that he believed 
he had met him a few times, during business hours. 

“ A terrible busy time we’ve had, Miss Lee,” he 
continued. “ You can’t imagine how busy we have 
win fe It quite drives everything out of one’s 

“T should suppose so,” Laura said, quietly; but 
as there was nothing in her voice or manner to give 
any emphasis to these words, Mr. Pertt accepted 
them as an assent to his remark. 

“It seems quite like old times again, now doesn’t 
it?” he continued, venturing to take a seat a little 
nearer to his charmer. 

“T find many changes,” Laura replied. 

“You will find no change in me, Miss Lee,” said 
the smiling lover. “I am happy to assure you that 
my regard for you is unalterable, and—and that I am 
here to-night to offer you my hand and heart.” 

But Isaac looked in vain for the signs of ecstatic 
joy with which he had fully expected this declara- 
tion to be received. He attempted to take Laura’s 
hand, but it was quickly withdrawn, and she replied, 
calmly : 

“T have thought it right to give you this oppor- 
tunity to declare your sentiments, which in every- 
thing but words you have long ago expressed——” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“There was a time when I should have listened 
favourably to such a declaration——” 

“Was atime! Good heavens! You don’t mean 
to say, Miss Lee——” 

“T mean to say that it is too late, Mr. Pertt. We 
can henceforth be nothing more than friends to eaci 
other, and I fear scarcely that.” 

“Why, Miss Lee! You cannot mean it, or—or 
you will surely think better of it.” 

“My decision is quite unalterable, I assure you,” 
said Laura, rising and trying to end the interview, 
but still the mortified man lingered. 

“I—I never was so astonished in my life,” he 
said, with a vacant foolish look; “ but you must allow 
me to see you again on this subject, or to write you 
anote. There is some misunderstanding, I am sure.” 

“T shall not see you again,” replied Laura, now a 
little angry, “and if you write me a note, I shall re- 
turn it unopened.” 

“Bless me! Bless me! This is terrible,” replied 
Isaac, who was so utterly crest-fallen now, that one 
would have thought no grain of conceit could ever 
be got into his system again. “Well, good night, 
then.” 

They shook hands ; he attempted vainly to kiss the 








little fingers which rested for a moment in his, and 
then withdrew, with no attempt to hide his utter 
confusion. 

But the poor fellow had yet another humiliation to 
endure at home, for his sister Elvira well knew the 
errand on which he-had set out, and to which, in- 
deed, she had instigated him by the most confident 
assurances of success. 

Elvira was older than her brother, taller, and 
more distinguished looking—and like him, she hada 
very high idea of her family, which needed nothing 
but wealth to render its respectability quite perfect. 

Her father was a lawyer who had always lived up 
to his professional income, which had so greatly di- 
minished of late as to make a monetary alliance 
highly desirable. 

Isaac came home so much earlier than expected 
that his sister, who was awaiting him, believed at 
first that he had changed his mind and had not been 
to see Laura. But this she could not hope when she 
caught sight of his face, which, despite a feeble smile 
was so-wo-begone and so sheepish in its expression, 
that words were scarcely needed to confirm what it 
told her. 

“ Well, Isaac,” she said, fearfully, “did you—did 
you see Laura ?” 

“ Yes—yes,” said the brother, turning his face 
away from her scrutiny; “ I wish I had not.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say——” 

“ What did you cause me to do it for ?” he asked, 
angri “ We might have known, after all that has 
passed, that if she had any spirit she wouldn't— 
wouldn’t accept me.” ; 

“Why, Isaac,” said the sister, looking qui'e 
aghast, “has she really refused you ?” 

“Yes!” said the young man, fiercely. ‘Do you 
want to make me tell it over and over? Ifyou had 
let me alone I shouldn’t have done it ; you said that 
she’d jump at the chance of getting me. 

“I thought so, because I knew your worth, Isaac, 
and I thought she was amiable, and——” 

“You thought she was foolish.” 

“ Yes, so I did,” answered Elvira, laughing. — 

“ Well she is not; so let that be the end of it. I 
never want to hear her name again.” 

“Tut, tut 5 just as like as not she'll change ber 

i et.” 


“No she won't. You wouldn’t think so if you had 
seen her to-night. She looked like a judge semen 
ing a prisoner, and I felt as if had been committing 
petty larceny. You might have knocked me dow? 
with a feather. I'll never offer myself to another 
woman, if I should live to be as old as Methuselab. 

(To be continued.) 














LEAVES OF FATE. 


BY THE 

Author of “Captain Fritty,” “‘Amyas Ayre,” £¢., &c. 

BET eS PUTS aaa 
CHAPTER VI. 

To be loved, is all I need, 

And when I love, I love indeed. 

A wEEK after Matthew Poinson’s funeral tne 
Winters made a call upon the desolate daughter, and, 
to their surprise, Mrs. Inchbald begged to accom- 
pany them. 

The party waited a moment or two in the little 
cosy reception-room, al' of them a little nervous in 
anticipation of an agitating scene. But Winifred 
made her appearance, looking grave and pale, to be 
sure, but very calm. 

May Winter’s eyes filled with tears, as she held 
out her hand, and her voice was hardly steady 
enough to finish the sympathizing words she com- 
—— but there was no tremor in the tone of her 
reply: * 

“T thank you, dear May. I know your tenderness 
of sympathy, and can understand all you would say 
tome. There are many terrible trials in this world, 
but, somehow, when we least think of it, heaven 
sends us strength to bear them.” 

Mrs. Inchbald came forward with a timid uncer- 
tainty of look and gesture, and a sincerity of sym- 
pathy, which could not be doubted. 

“My dear Miss Poinson, I have thought of scarcely 
anything but your great sorrow, since I saw you last. 
It must be so very, very dreary!” 

“ Yes,” answered Winifred; and then she added, 
abruptly, with a far-off look in her eyes, “ Mrs. Inch- 
bald, what was the omen of your leaf? Oh, if it 
were threatening, be prepared, for you see how true 
was the prophecy for me.” 

Mrs. Inchbald shuddered a little, and faltered : 

“Oh, Miss Poinson, if I could only bear it as 
bravely as you have done, I would not fear it.” 

“TI was right, then. Through all the days of an- 
guish which came afterwards,I kept the remembrance 
of your having somehow shared in that evil proph- 
ecy,” returned Winifred, still with that same look in 
her eyes. ‘There was a prophecy of evil for you 
then, or you would not fear it.” 

Mrs. Inchbald sighed, cast a hurried glance at the 
others, and answered, in a low voice: 

“I think it was a revelation of the past. No- 
ping can come beyond what I have already suf- 

cred.’ 


[ELSIE DAMON THINKS SHE HAS MADE A CONQUEST. ] 


“ You?” repeated Winifred, coming out of her 
dreams now, and looking with gentle sympathy into 
the dark, beautiful face. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s eyes glittered with the tears well- 
ing into them, and her proud lips quivered. 

“Did you think me so utterly insensible?” she 

\ asked. 

“ Perhaps I only looked upon you as too bright 

and brilliant to know any trouble,” answered Wini- 
, fred, softly. 

The pair had unconsciously retreated to a bay 
window, a little apart from the others. 

“Child! child!” ejaculated the widow, with fond 
but passionate emphasis, “it is not so terrible to 
bury even the dearest one on earth, if you can 
weep your loving tears over an honourable grave. 
There are other woes which make sach an afilic- 
tion seem light and easy.” 

‘“‘ Tknow,” answered Winifred, slowly and gravely, 
“ well enough that there are living sorrows more de- 
plorable.” 

Mrs. Inchbald, flushing and trembling, repeated 
her words, looking wistfully into the girl’s face. 

“You know? Then you have other trials? 
You——” She paused abruptly, repressed whatever 
emotion was swelling in her breast, and continued: 
“Ah, Miss Poinson, I wish I might stay a little 
while with you. Is it bold and presumptuous in me 
to ask it? I know you can charm away half my me- 
lancholy ; and you are soalone and dismal. Surely, 
my earnest efforts might help you a little. You 
ought not to be without company of some sort. Dear 
child, let me stay with you!” 

What could Winifred answer to this appeal? She 
was deeply touched by it, but stood a moment look- 
ing down hesitatingly. Her face was clear and 
bright, however, when she raised it. 

“Stay, then,” said she, gently. 

And Mrs. Inchbald, the haughty, capricious, ex- 
acting woman of fashion, though she saw both the 
hesitancy and the implied consent rather than invi- 
tation, was satisfied. 

“Thank you, oh, thank you,” said she; and she 
went at once to Mrs. Winter to ask that a few arti- 
cles of wearing apparel might be sent to her. 

While they were still talking about the new ar- 
rangement, another visitor was announced ; and, as 
Winifred glanced at the name on the card, she di- 
rected him to be shown into the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Inchbald fancied he was more surprised than pleased, 
when Swithin Scholer, a lovely bouquet in his hand, 
entered the room and saw the group assembled there. 
He came forward, however, with ready grace, took 
Miss Poinson’s hand with a tenderness of respect 











that bore with it the most delicate flattery, said a few 
words that no one else could hear, and then turned 
cordially to every other member of the circle. 

The conversation afterwards was general and of a 
cheerful nature ; and when the Winters took leave, 
Mr. Scholer escorted them to the carriage. He 
turned back as it rolled away, the bouquet still in his 
hand, and, for the first time, discovered that Mrs. 
Inchbald had remained behind. 

She noticed the sudden lifting of the jetty eye- 
brows. 

“Am I not privileged, sir?” asked she, with a 
smile of triumph. “ Miss Poinson is so good as to 
allow me to stay with her.” 

Winifred had remained standing listlessly in the 
doorway, her face turned away from them. 

Mr. Scholer bit an angry lip, as he answered, ina 
low tone of suppressed passion : 

“T would as soon see a deadly serpent in a dove’s 
nest.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Inchbald, arching her 
graceful neck, and flinging him a haughty glance of 
indignation, “ youare insolent!” 

“ And you—” repeated the German, coolly, “ what 
do you think of yourself, and yourintrusiom here ?” 

The lady tried, to the extent of her powerful will, 
to appear simply indignant and unconscious of any 
significance in his words; but her scarlet lip quiv- 
ered a little, and there was a dilation of the delicate 
nostrils, an expansion of the purplish black iris, 
which betrayed the inward trepidation, while she 
replied : 

“T think I am at liberty to accept a friendly invi- 
tation without such uncalled-for and impertinent in- 
sinuations. You spoke as if I bore with me a 
deadly miasma or anevileye. Take care, lest I seek 
to prove it true in your case ;” and she tried to laugh 
carelessly. 

“ He is safe who is forewarned of danger,” replied 
the German, coldly, and moving forward when he 
saw that the young hostess was at length aware of 
the long delay. He presented the bouquet, said 
some few low words of sympathy for her sorrow, 
and friendly interest in her future, and took his 
leave. 

Mrs. Inchbald was still lingering at the door, os- 
tensibly occupied with admiring a fuchsia in the 
china pot outside the veranda. 

“ Does it remind you of thetropics ?” asked a cool, 
ironical voice. “Or were your Indian memorics 
scarcely pleasant enough to be retained so long?” 

Mrs. Inchbald lifted her great black eyes to his, a 
wild terror in them, despite her best efforts. 

“Who are you?” gasped she. 
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“T will tell you,” answered Swithin 
gravely, “because I found you here, and my indig- 
nation at your audacity prompts me to speak freely. 
I was an officer in Her Majesty’s service for a 
little time, and I heard when abroad the wretehed 
story of two fine fellows ruined, cut short in their 
promising career by the diabolical wiles of .a girl with 
a syren’s face and a fiend’s heart. Besides, Captain 
Darwin was a particular friend of mine, and I 
took particular pains to inquire what became of the 
girl who as surely caused his deathas if it had been 
her white fore-finger which pressed the trigger of 
that fatal pistol.” : 


He spoke the words slowly, his cruel eyes omkerjremed at what I have done? It was very bOh™inane 
face, as ifgloatingyever her anguish and dismay. } 


She stood staring-at him blankly. 

“Mrs. Faustina _Inchbald,” said he, bowing inmock 
respect, “I repeatythat I am extremely-urprised:to, 
find yowhere.” 

“ Who.arevyou?’ “she repeated, fiercely. 

“ Lbave:teldyyou, madam. I am a friend 6ffthose 
two ovictims of a; vile enchantress. Isqotthat 
cnough a 

She lotked her hands together so rigidly!thatithere 
werewhiteindentures under the clenchingdimgeptips, 
and lifted gpacghastly face to him. 

“ You apply harsh names. Was no one elsé@iturt ? 
her hearberushed,ont of her, her life-made‘tkence- 


forward .aydreayy*desert waste where»no pre 


could bleem, noykappy thing come to=brighten 
bless?” 

“ Her heart!” repeated the German, @steely*flash, 
glintigg.<across hisweyes. “Do you think we; can 
believe aa »woman ‘like “that possessed»a heart ? 
Howsamany noble soulsswere wreeked «by “that be- 
lief? 4AMaeart, indeed! Youaightdookferitina 
marbleasatmeya block of ice, but in sushawoman— 
bosh!” 

“ Hear baat (heath !"vanurmured Mrs. Inchbald: 
in a low, intensely sbitterwmbice. “He talks abouta 
woman’s iciness—look«stithis gan’syown hardness. 
Oh, that he might knowpanight(feeball the years of 
anguish I have borne in uncenipliiningyailence, ac- 

pting it as just expiation for agit?’s britiseasenof 
wilful, coquettish folly! He says I have no heart, 

when all these years I have borne the smart and 
throbbing agony of its unhealed wounds!” 

His eyes were fixed on her face in sharp, close 

rutiny. 

“If you had a heart, why did it not respond to 
ihe generous, fervent devotion offered you? Hew 

ould.you help loving one of them ?” demanded he. 

Her head sank a little from its haughty poise. 

“T could not,” said she, in a low, stifled tone. 

There passed a red flush over his face. His smile 
was triumphant, yet pitiless and icy. 

“Ha! this is an unexpected denouement. So 
he statue was not all adamant? There is truth 
ut least in your voice; otherwise it would not wince 

» under a falsehood. So you did love one of them? 
‘Tell me which.” 

Could it be the proud, imperious Mrs. Inchbald ? 
liow her fashionable acquaintances would have 

red! She looked. up into his face drearily, as she 
nswered, unconscious that in her turn she gave a 
stab: 

“ Could there be any question which of these two 
it could be? Captain Darwin was well enough, but 

nly an ordinary mortal. And the other—the other 

oh, heavens, there was not a particle of common 
lay in his composition. He-was handsome, peerless 
in geniuas—even his faults were grand and superb.” 

“And you loved him while you were cheating my 
friend Captain Darwin?” demanded the listener, an 

vil sneer on his lips. 

“ T loved him !” answered Mrs. Inchbald. -And in 
he midst of her anguish and humiliation there -was 
dignity and pride both in tone and look. 

‘And yet you ruined him, soul and body? Woman, 
what demon had possession of you?” 

Her white lips refused any reply.. For the first 
time he seemed touched with a momentary pity. 

“ Well,” said he, conscious that it was scarcely the 
place for such an exciting interview, “what has gone 
has gone; they say the past is dead. Itis only with 
the future I have to do. I havea very strong, and, 
I may say, an increasing interest in this pure and 
ventle orphan within, and I should very much prefer 

not to see. Mrs. Inchbald here when I come again. 
To say the least, the remembrances suggested -are 
peculiarly disagreeable. I think yow understand me 
now. 

Another bow, and he was gone. 

She stood still, bending over the plant, with locked 
hands, drooping eyelids, and stony face, as though 
a potent spell riveted her there. Winifred Poinson’s 
voice, however, broke that spell. 

“Why, Mrs. Inchbald, are you here al! this time ? 
I was looking over all the rooms to see what had be- 
come of you.” 


Scholer, 


a smile, a little cold and dreary but not. particularly 
unnatural, unbent the cold sternness of the lips, and 
when the lady turned around, Winifred only thought 
that her guest was very pale and looking tired. 

“ Come,” said she, her heart warmed to a tenderer 
sympathy than the lady had ever obtained before, 
“ you are fatigued, and feel the sultry closeness of 
the air. You shall come with me into my chamber, 
alidvtake off that silk, and have a wrapper. And we 
will both take easy-chairs, and talk or doze, just 

we like.” 

“ Ah yes, that will be so pleasant!” sighed Mrs. 
Machbald, softly. “Do-you know I am quite fright- 
















force myself, almost a stranger, upon yormprivacy, 

‘ you must have many intimate’ frierids,swvho 
have been more welcome.” 

~are not. going to force yomrself upon ume. 

be perfectly frank. andseasidid, and only 

we are in the-mood for»soeiety. “Dhere: 








y really benefit each other. {1 mev: 
‘sefore but that this gay lifeagreed with you. | 
newithat you look worn andstimed. 

ethere you will regain ivaci 
ally feel less keenly the Joss of aveheery,; 
anion. 

she spoke, Winifred hid ont/he# hadd. 

“You are too good and kid,” ‘ 
with a slight sob breaking¥her voige. “I shallyin 
= thankful for quietyand I Y; yes, bewil 

Winifred passed her armbjightly around thegrace- 
fil waist,-side by sidevthey ascemdéd thosstairs; 
and entered a charming: room hungyiwith pale green, 
and furnished by a taste with more regagd for delicagy 
wud-ditness.than for lavish display. 

WWanifred drew forth a great easy-chair, half filled 
it with pillows, and gently put her guest into it. 

“ Now,” said she, quietly, after a second glance at 
the pallidface, “we are.to have some lemonade and 
a little cake, and then we must take a siesta, and 
neither of us speak a word until we waken fresh and 
bright. I think you have come away from the Win- 
ters’ gay parlour just in time to save yourself from 
serious illness.” 

Mrs. Inchbald was grateful enough for this mode 
of treatment. She drank the lemonade feverishly, 
refusing the cake, then leaned her head back among 
the pillows, and closed her eyes. Winifred, fromthe 
eouch on the other side of the roem, watched her 
for a little while, thinking her asleep—for the long 
black lashes were never raised from the pale cheek— 
admiring the regular symmetry of the features, the 
graceful contour of the form. But presently she 
herself drifted away into dreams. 

She awoke with a little nervous start, and saw Mrs. 
Inchbald, bright and eheery again, the rich colour on 
her cheeks, the tired, weary expression entirely 
vanished, standing at the dressing-table, brushing 
out the glossy waves of her black hair. 

“Oh!” said Winifred, springing up, “ why did you 
allow me to outsleep you? How mach good it has 
done you; and oh, what magnificent hair! It is truly 
like the raven’s wing in hue—so. beautiful!” 

“Black hair never seems beautiful to.me,” an- 
swered she, turning around with a smile. “There 
is only one colour that seems to me worthy of:so ex- 
travagant an adjective. That is a certain light 
brown which the least play of light transferms into 
shining gold; that is beautifal.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” replied Wini- 
fred, sighing faintly. “It is very rarely seen out 
of the old masters’ paintings, or away from cherub 
children’s graceful heads ; and on graver- people, 
somehow, it seems out of place, and does not please 
me.” 

“Then you have seen it on an adult ?” asked Mrs. 
Inchbald, poising the brush midway to: her head, 
and turning around wistfully. 

“ Yes, once,” was the low, reluetant reply. 

“ Forgive me, dear Miss Poinson. It brings pain- 
ful memories of some sort, I see. How sorrowful it 
is, isn’t it, that all we remember should not be 
pleasant and happy? If only we could forget the 
mournful past!” 

“There is more truth in the maxim that ‘every 
rose has its thorn’ than I believed, a year ago,” an- 
swered Winifred. “Let me dress your hair for you. 
It will be a pleasure to plait such great jetty rounds, 
and at school they considered me quite an expert. I 
shall give you a classic Minerva crown.” 

Her visitor sat down in the chair, and Winifred’s 
soft, cool hands wove the braid, and fastened it -with 
a jet.arrow she took from the. dressing-table. In 
peeping around to view the effect, she discovered 
that two diamond drops were falling from the 












The rigidity of attitude was speedily softened; 
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Mrs. Inchbald, looking up, discovered the surprise 
depicted on her face. 

“ Miss Poinson,” said she, as if by a sudden irre 
sistible impulse, “if you will believe it, Iam rea 
to ery, just thinking how beautiful it would be to 
have a sister, a friend like you. I am so utterly 
alone, and I am so tired and weary of the world’s 
empty courtesy, that I fairly hunger and thirst {oy 
another woman’s true, steady, calm affection.” 

“You! why, Mrs. Inchbald, everyone is speaking 
of thehomage and adulation which follow you wher. 
ever yourgo.” 

She;tossed her head impatiently. 

“ Husks,, miserable husks, upon which my heart 
starves! Oh, Winifred Poinson, if only I could win 
your friendship.and love, if I could live here with 
you, trusted and valued,yit would give me a happi- 
ness beyond.all else the wideywerld can offer! Tho 
very thought»of such a calm+and beautiful life 
comes:..to me now, as the visionof a fountain must 


ly 


appease tora! “of-desert thiist.” 
5 wwith tears. 
“This igwgou anything ever. suspéetéd. of 
you!”*\48liered she. 
“Who self," »reburned Mrs. Inehbald, 


sees m 
drearily, ‘‘behind thoybrilliantiwamask of false gaicty ? 
is forthe outward semblance, 
itébloomand eomeliness as youth Je- 
ret. def. isjsimilar to theéortune 





ne. person to love-me for-that n me 
vhich will not ‘brings itgiamyste- 
us release ; aad thatypersommust be a woman 


m tired of the devereandtorment of menlgegel ish 
land ednocey tomeediedaiotaemes: Shesctgagy 
‘oinson, t of seei ‘ou, I 
phaveryearned.foryou to give it to met”? 4 
“Shevhadturned around, her slenders#hite hands 


‘dark eyes shining, her whole, 
ness. 

Winifred, ‘thengh deeply xéeucthed, was half 
frightenédyand faltered : 

“It shouldsbe some one ‘better, wiser, stronger 
than I am.” 

The hands fell apart listlessly, the glow died out 
into a gray pallor, the dark eyelashes drooped 
wearily upon the clear dark cheek, and Mrs. Inchbald 
said, sorrowfully: 

“Tt is allin vain, then? Your heart makes no re- 
sponse? Alas, this world has only bitter dregs to 
offer to my fevered lips.” 

“Nay, nay, dear Mrs. Inchbald,” said Winifred, 
quickly. “I did not imply that I could not love you, 
only that I was not worthy to fill such an ideal 
character as it isplain you give to this chosen friend. 
Iam slow, I think, in my friendships;and we are 
still comparative strangers. ‘I did uot wish to imposo 
upon you a profession beyond the truth, but I do not 
say there is any reason why we cannot learn to love 
each.other as dearly. as you can wish for.” 

“Thank you. I know we are strangers. Oh, I 
wish it were not so! I wish: L.mightthis; moment 
show you all my heart, every single page, however 
blurred with tears or stained: with guilt. Will you 
let. me, now—here?” ; 

Winifred saw the intense eagerness only half 
smothered by her courteous tone, ‘and answered, 
gravely: 

“T shall be pleased with vany confidence you may 
choose to: bestow. upon me, although I confess I have 
secrets of my own which must remain locked in my 
own breast. And I think. I. may safely:promise you 
a friend's sympathy. My heart already responds to 
your demand.” 

The beautiful widow’s delight:seemed extravagant 
to Winifred. She seized-both: her -hands, and said, 
with trembling lips: 

“Heaven bless you! Oh, indeed,itis right that 
you be compassionate to me. It will not.harm you. 
Even angels stoop to pity the woes of sinful creatures. 
And we may be friends then. «May [call you Wini- 
fred? and will you leave off aname: I detest, and let 
me be for you simply Faustina 2” 

“Why not?” answered Winifred. ‘‘*My dear Mrs. 
Inchbald, do not look and act as if I were an ogress. 
I am sure I feel honoured by, your. preference, proud 
if I win your friendship.” 

“And yet you transgress, even while you make 
the promise. Why do you say Mrs. Inchbald? Let 
there be someone to call me Faustina.” 

Winifred smiled, stooped suddenly, and kissed her 
on her forehead. 

“Faustina then; though: I shouldsas soon think of 
calling ‘her majesty ‘Victoria, as of. voluntarily 
speaking» thus to the brilliant, and, pardon me, 
the reputedly haughty. .and)imperious Mrs. Inch- 
bald.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Inchbald, ; bursting into 
tears, “it is years, and it seems; ages,» simce anyon? 


Pelasped in the intensity of hersemotionyyher great 
face ongyglowof 


eager- 





long dark eyelashes. She paused, abashed, and 
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let me tell you my story, and when you have heard 
it, I will abide*by your decision. ‘Take the easy- 
chair, and T will sit.on the cushiaw at. your feet. No, 
no, you must ‘not decline. It is my place. “When 
you have heard everything, if you will, you may 
raise me up.” 

Wondering greatly, and @ little alarmed, Winifred 
allowed her’strange guest to place her in the chair, 
and seat herself on the cushion at her feet. 

Before a word was spoken, there’tame a knock at 
he door, and the servant spoke without. 

“ Miss Poinson, there is a visitor in the reception- 
room. ‘Mr. Humphrey Rosshas asked for you.” 

“Humphrey,” repeated’ Winifred, softly ; “poor 
Humphrey! I cannot refuse to see him.” 

“Do you love him?” asked Mrs. Inthbald, quickly. 

Winifred turned as she was half way across the 
room, no‘ flush on‘ her’ face, no quiver in her voice, 
and answered: 

“Tt doesnot matter. I shall not marry him.” 

“Oh,*that I had told her! | Another moment, 
and it would all have been spoken. .And: now who 
can tell if I shall find courage again, or if she will be 
willing to listen so graciously? “Alas, alas ! fate it- 
self conspires against, me!” 


CHAPTER VIL 
Oh!, how franght 
With bitterness is unrequited love! 
To know that we have-cast life’s hope away 
On @ vainyshadow. 

WINTPRED Pornson entered the little parlour with 
acalm smile on her lips, a graye composure’ in her 
manner, 

Humphrey Ross, on the contrary, came forward to 
meet her, betraying in every look. and gesture the 
agitation; and: strong: emotion which overpowered 


im. 

“Oh,.I.am sso ithankfal. to. see youl again!” ex- 
claimed the young: man, all his warm, honest soul 
shining im his eyes. “Every hourof the; last week 
has seemed like a day, and a. week has been a ‘year. 
lam so thankful to see you again, Winifred !” 

“Thank «you, Humphrey. You. are all well at 
home,,.[ haope,” 

“ Yes; oh, yes!” alittle impatiently. - ‘iAnd you, 
dear, dean/ Winifred, how terribly lonely, and: dreary 
you must have.been! It was cruel.in:Mrs.'Ralph 
Poinson to. leave'you here alone.” 

“Oh, no}:it.was my own choice. She exhansted 
avery plea toinduce me to accompany them to town, 
and kindly ‘offered to remain here for a short) time. 
But I declined it all. It is better to face any trial at 
the outset. You. conquer soonest so.” 

“And you have conquered? You have overcome 
the worst. of ryour. grief? I cannot; tell you: how 
thankful I am to,hear.it. I have had:you on my 
mind all the time, so utterly desolate and alone, not- 
withstanding the numerous friends: who ;would be 
glad to comfort and cheer you.” 

“Tam=mnot alone to-day. I have had many visitors, 
and Mrs. Inchbald ig here to remain some little time, 
I believe.” 

“Mrs, .Inchbald!” repeated Humphrey, a little 
discontentedly. “I did not know you had much ac- 
quaintance with her.” 

“Neither.have I. But she is» very. kind,,.and ex- 
ecedingly interesting, and we have promised to be 
warm friends.” 

“These strangers are getting to be overbold,”’ pur- 
sued Humphrey, his, cheek . flushing a little. “I 
think I saw that German coming this, way to.day. I 
have a shuddering dread of him, as.one, in, possession 
ofan evil spell. Dear Winifred,,don’t let him fasci- 
nate you. .I am sure he cannot, be a goodman, or I 
would not venture to say this.” 

, We can he be tome?” returned Winifred, care- 
essly. 

“Nothing near or dear, I hope. “Winifred, I-wish 
you would let-me tell. you all that’ has been seeth- 
7s and burning in my heart through all these dismal 

ays.” 

Helooked over to her wistfully. 

_ She only folded her hands together, and set’ her 
lips alittle more closely. He'did not know how she 
trembled inwardly. 

“TI do not think I/need-- make “much explanation. 
You must have seen and known how allmy thoughts 
and affections turn towards -you; how truly, tho- 
roughly, and enduringly Tove you,” said Humphrey, 
Speaking the) words quickly, and moving towards 
her, in spite of her'deprecating gesture. 

Winifred Poimson looked over to the -earnest, 
honest, manly face, and knew. how priceless a gift 
it was, this-pure, true love of: his; which would not 
falter or fade’ for trials or misfortunes, which was 
given to herself-alone. 

She knew, besides, that her own’ heart thrilled 
softly in response, and yet she-auswered, gravely 
and sadly; 
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know that. we have,always been good, friends, 
Humphrey. I hope that we shall always continue 
so.” 


“Only friends, Winifred ?” said poor Humphrey, 
the eager glow dying off from his face, his tone grow- 
ing wistful and pathetic. 

The girl sat. silent. Her eyelids. dropped over 
the blue eyes so that he could not read their expres- 
sion, but the face was cold and pale, and she kept her 
fingers locked together in her lap, in a way which 
told of suppressed passion. 

“ Winifred,. Winifred! think. how all.my-. hopes of 
happiness, all my earthly joys, centre in you, and do 
not send me away wretched and desolate, unless— 
unless it would wrong your own heart.to give me 
encouragement,” he added proudly, “ then I should 
be the last to ask you to pity me.” 

“T wish you had not spoken now,” sighéd Winifred 
without lifting her eyes. 

“How could an honourable man help it, when you 
are left unprotected and alone? Oh, Winifred, if. it 
might only be my blessed privilege to .comfort, to 
support, to,.love you—” and here honest Humphrey’s 
voice broke down, and he blushed like a girl. 

Winifred’s downcast eyes were raised now, and 
something in the sad, yearning glance seemed to say: 

“Oh, if it were only my privilege to receive such 
a love,” belieing the lips which spoke alittle huskily ; 
“T cannot help comprehending your meaning, and 
T must not let you go on. Dear Humphrey, it would 
be wicked in me to let you cherish deceitful hopes.” 

“You do not love me,” faltered Humphrey. 

“T cannot be your wife,” answered she. 

He looked keenly into her face, half-encouraged, 
half-dismayed. 

“Ido not understand you, Winifred. It almost 
seems as if it were not your own will which interfered. 
Oh, if you will only give me the hope of some time 
or other teaching you to return my affection, I. will 
try to be content. Is it presumptuous in me to hope 
for it?” 

“No,” returned Winifred, “not presumptuons, 
Humphrey, but useless. ~ There is a barrier which 
you cannot surmount, brave, earnest, and perse- 
vering as you.are.” 

“Is that barrier your love®for another ?” asked 
the young man, in blank dismay. 

“My promise to another,” replied she, ‘her voice 
having adreary echo. 

“Do you love’ him, Winifred ?” demanded Hum- 
phrey, standing up before her, paleand-almost stern. 
“T have a right to ask it. Does your heart choose 
him before and beyond me?” 


She could not meet that questioning glance with, 


those grave, sad eyes. Her eyelids fell, and a mo- 
mentary colour stole into her face. 

“Tt would not help you, even if I loved you best, 
Humphrey. Icould not be your wife.” 

“No one shall dare say. that, if only you do 
love, me, Winifred. Oh, I will work undismayed 
against any obstacle. I, will watch, work, and fight, 
even, until I have surmounted all difficulties.” 

“Tf it were possible,” said she, in a low, dreamy 
voice; “but there is only the smallest shadow of 
hope. And I will not let you make yourself mise- 
rable for that.” 

“ Winifred,” exclaimed Humphrey Ross, seizing 
both her hands, and compelling her to look into his 
face, “from the bottom of my heart, Ido believe you 
love me. What could make me. miserable -if I had 
that knowledge ? and. how can there be anything. to 
come between us ?” 

She could not resist the vehemence of his 
look and tone. For a moment, the cold. mask of 
formality. which she compelled herself to wear, 
dropped away. from her. . Trembling, and fluttering, 
her hands clinging one brief instant -to his, she an- 
swered: 

“Oh, Humphrey, Humphrey, if there were not——” 

“You do love me, Winifred! Trust me, and you 
shall see that I can overcome whatever: mysterious 
difficulty threatens.” 

“Tf I only could tell you,” she faltered. 

“You can—you. must! my darling, my precious 
one! it cannot be so serious as you imagine. Your 
father, I know, favoured my suit.” 

“My father!” 

She only repeated the words, but with them came 
the forced, restrained manner. She withdrew: herself 
hastily from his arms, and said, quickly, almost 
harshly: 

“Tt is perfeetly idle to talk, Humphrey. You:must 
say no more about it. Asakind and valued friend, 
I shall be always. glad to see you. If you cannot 
come without warmer hopes, you had better remain 
away.” 

“ But, Winifred,” pleaded Humphrey, deeply 
pained by this change of manner, “will you not. at 
least give me an explanation ?” 

“enn no explanation. There is nothing to be 
sai 





He went back to-his former station by,the mantel- 
sroot,tad leaning there, dropped his head to his hands. 
er heart bled as she saw the anguish whieh un- 
nerved that young, strong frame; yet she, had no 
word of consolation tospeak. He saw the pitying 
glance, and turned again impetuously. 

“ Winifred, Winifred! do not deprive. me of. all 
hope! Say that there may come, the faintest shadow 
of a.chance, in a little while, or along while. Is 
there.nothing can make a change ?” 

“ Only death,” she answered, shuddering, “can re- 
lease me from another’s claim; only death free me 
from my solemn vow! Humphrey, dear Humphrey, 
do not add to my sorrow the.knowledge of your 
wretchedness.. Forget yourlove, and only keep your 
friendship for me.” 

“Forget my love? Never, never!” answered 
Humphrey, passionately. ‘Nor will I relinquish 
hope ; but you shall not be troubled. by, the expres- 
sion of it. I shall yet penetrate this mystery, and 
find a way of escape. Heaven bless and keep you! 
Good-bye, Winifred.” 

He dropped a kiss upon her hand, took. pleading, 
wistful glance at the sweet, sad face, and hurried to 
the door. 

Winifred returned to Mrs. Inchbald, but in no mood 
for encouraging a confidential conversation, and that 
lady, after one quick, penetrating glance, came gently 
to her side, and said: 

“Now it is you who are worn out and perplexed. 
Lshall nottalk to you at all to vex you; butlet me 
stroke your hair in Lucille’s fashion. . Lucille is my 
incomparable French maid, who understands curing a 
headache. She has asoothing magnetism at. her soft 
finger-tips, which will calm me, eyen when my 
brain is half-crazed, and I will try if it be at my com- 
mand.” 

And Winifred, with closed eyes, yielded: herself to 
the spell. 

Meantime Elsie. Damon had. exceuted what she 
called a peculiarly brilliant. stroke .of diplomacy. 
The-worthy spinster had eyes.as sharp as her 
needles ; she was well aware of Mr, Humphrey Ross’s 
visit, and it suddenly occurred. to her that it would 
be no. harm for her.to meet him, when he came out 
of the avenue, and discover by his looks how matters 
had gone with him. For there- were none in the 
household but had heard from Mark, who admitted 
him, “that, Mr. Ross had gone in to pop ‘the, ques- 
tion this. time, for his face showed. how anxieus and 
nervous he was.” 

So’ Elsie rolled up her work, told Mrs. Doyle she 
was @ little weak, and would go out for a mouthful 
of fresh air. 

And when poor Humphrey, down-hearted, whirled 
round the corner, there was innocent’ Miss Elsie, 
tranquilly walking along, a nosegay of flowers in her 
hand, a soft smile on her thin, pursed-up lips, and 
the little bunch of corkscrew curls hanging on either 
side the hollow, sallow cheek, in the approved girlish 
fashion. 

“Oh, Mr. Ross, how you startled me! . You are 
always so. active, swift, and full of life, I might 
have. known. who. it was coming. How is your 
mother, and your sister’s dear, dear little. babe? I 
hope it has recovered from that cold.” 

“ All well, thank you, Miss Elsie,” returned Hum- 
phrey, secretly ejaculating, “‘ bother the .woman! 
How shall I get away from her?” 

“Ah! have we not had sorrowful times here ?” 
continued Elsie, placing herself directly in: his path, 
and pensively casting down her eyes. “ Such strange, 
undreamt-of troubles !” 

“Death is always sad. I don’t, know that we 
ought to pronounce it very strange. It is moro 
wonderful sometimes that. we ,escape,.its,dart so 
long,” returned he. 

Miss Elsie Damon shook her head ominously. 

“ Death is not all, Mr. Ross. There are other mys- 
teries. Did anyone tell you how anxious Mr; Poinson 
was for his daughter’s coming?” 

“ That was natural enough, Iam sure,”,interposed 
Humphrey, moving. aside, as if to pass, 

“ And about his. being left alone with her, to tell 
the mysterious secret, and: her peculiar behaviour 
since?” pursued Elsie, coolly. “Now, Mr. Ross, 
you must,haye noticed yourself how: changed she 
is?” 

Humphrey Ross looked at her in amazement. 

“ Miss Elsie, I. don’t see what you are aiming at.” 

“Maybe not; but.I could tell you, if I chose,” 
answered Elsie, a little warmly, piqued ‘at his indif- 
ference. ‘Perhaps you wouldn’t believe me, if I 
told you that your immaculate Miss Poinson holds 
secret meetings at midnight with a handsome young 
gentleman.” 

Honest-hearted Humphrey looked at her for a mo- 
tent, a glow of indignation flashing over his face. 

“Miss Elsie Damon,” said he, “I think you could 
be employed better than such idle gogsiping about 
your mistress, and I am sure you will never be able 
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to persuade me to listen to anything that can detract 
from my respect and admiration for Miss Poinson. 
agg om al 

And Humphrey Ross stepped aside, walked around 
the indignant spinster, and went on his way. 

“The silly, impudent young gosling!” exclaimed 
Miss Elsie, thereby venting a little of her resent- 
ment. “Who'd have believed he wouldn’t have 
been annoyed, ready to bribe me with anything I 
might hint for, for the sake of learning who it could 
be, and finding out the whole? Law’s sake! 
wouldn't it be a poor joke for me, if she’s been and 
accepted him, and he tells her what I said? But how 
can that be, either? And besides, he didn’t look any 
too happy. Well, well! it beats all, that he wouldn't 
stay to hear about it.” 

And Elsie paced slowly along, rather crestfallen 
at the downfall of sundry visions of rich presents, 
made to propitiate her good-will. But her hopes 
were not to be all blighted. A stranger came 
from the drooping bushes on the other side, a low, 
musical laugh followed, and a head emerged to view ; 
then a tall form, and a dark, gleeful, triumphant face. 
Miss Elsie gave a genuine start this time, as she 
turned towards the intruder, who had under his arm 
the usual apology for any sort of an intrusion—a port- 
folio and sketch-book. She recognized him, the 
next moment, as the strange gentleman visiting 
the town, about whom there had been so much 
curiosity. 

“Did you expect to make an impression on a dolt 
like that?” asked Swithin Scholer. “I assure you, 
fair lady, you might as well seek to melt a stone by 
dropping tears.” 

“Pair lady!” Elsie secretly repeated the words, 
in a sort of ecstatic delight, and her hand stole up 
furtively to discover if her petted ringlets were in 
order, while she bowed and smiled. 

“It is so annoying to a sensitive spirit to have their 
confidence rudely refused,” continued the German, in 
atone of the most respectful admiration. “I was 
angry and indignant at that blockhead for his rude 
repulse of you, dear lady. I would not be grieved. 
He is not worthy of it.” 

Elsie smiled again. What a gracious, sweet-spoken 
gentleman! 

“Oh, no sir! I do not—not now, at least.” 

“Do you mind walking alittle further?” asked he, 
in that rich, persuasive tone of his. “I am so inter- 
ested, I would fain talk a little with you.” 

“Oh no, not in the least. I enjoy walking,” Elsie 
hastened to answer. 

And as they slowly walked along, he asked, as if 
carelessly : ‘ 

“And you reside—you are one of the family 
at the home of my charming acquaintance, Miss 
Poinson ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Elsie, not inclined to explain 
her position there. 

“Ah! Iam delighted to hear it. I need just such 
a friend as you—just such a bright, sagacious, ob- 
serving person. I think my good genius must have 
sent me here for a doze, that I might get this acci- 
dental introduction to you. Tell me, dear young 
lady, can I count upon your aid?” 

“ Young lady !” 

After that he might rely upon poor Elsie’s assis- 
tance and friendship under any circumstances. Over- 
come with delight, Elsie dropped a courtesy, and 
answered, promptly : 

“ Indeed you may, sir.” 

“Let me give youa proof of my sincerity and good- 
will,” said the wily tempter. And he put his hand 
in his pocket, and drew out a couple of gold pieces. 
“T know,” said he, carelessly, “it would be a great 
deal better if I had a brooch, earrings, or some- 
thing of the sort; but you must look upon this 
as the same, since you can change them when you 
like, and, after all, 1 might not be able to suit you, if 
I purchased them myself. You are fastidious in your 
tastes, I know.” 

Elsie took the gold, blushing, and a little con- 
science-stricken ; but ah! it was so welcome! She 
saw the long-desired stock of curls, and an endless 
series of ribbons, and how could she resist? Besides, 
she was to earn it in some way. She waited to hear. 

“ There is a visitor at Miss Poinson’s,” said Mr. 
Scholer, in bis suave, insinuating tone. 

“ Yes,” responded Elsie, quickly, willing to prove 
herself, “bright, sagacious and observing;” “a 
proud-looking woman, with great black eyes—a Mrs. 
Inchbald.” 

“If you will be so good as to observe her move- 
ments, I shall not refuse to hear all you can tell me 
when we meet again.” 

Elsie nodded approvingly. 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 shall have abundant opportunity.” 

“T shal] walk this way to-morrow, at this time, to 
finish my sketch. Perhaps you may be able to tell 
me whether she is established there for a visit, or 
has taken her leave.” 





“Tl be sure to do it. Mrs. Doyle will know,” re- 
sponded Elsie, eagerly. 

“ Everything you can tell me about her will be ac- 
ceptable. And now about the other affair. I am 
extremely interested. You will not find your confi- 
dence thrown away with me. So Miss Poinson meets 
a young gentleman secretly ? Could you tell me how 
he looks? How do you know that it was not me?” 

“Oh, indeed, then you must have changed your 
— very much. His hair was not black at 


“Ah! Perhaps it was like the pictures of saints 
—a sort of soft, spun gold, to match eyes blue as a 
forget-me-not.” 

“Yes, sir! yes, sir! that wasit exactly.” “* 

A cold triumph was in his smile. 

“T am famous at guessing. And what didhe say ? 
And how did she appear?” 

And Elsie relieved her feverish impatience to tell 
of her discovery, and related all that had taken place. 
He nodded a quiet satisfaction as she concluded, and 
said, significantly : 

“T saw a lovely shade of silk at the shop the other 
day. I am sure, Miss Elsie, it would be vastly be- 
coming to you. If our acquaintance continues agree- 
able, you must allow me to present it to you.” 

“ And if I get the curls, and a ribbon of the same 
shade as the dress, and I can only meet that splendid 
mysterious hero!” thought Elsie. “It’s a long lane 
that has no turning, and my good fortune has com- 
menced at last.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 


RECENT experiments conducted by the French 
Government show that the water-tanks on board a 
ship should be coated inside with tin, and not with 
galvanized iron, as at present. It was discovered 
that the water, under certain conditions, dissolved 
the zine off the iron, and rendered it injurious to 
health. 

Gas IN Paris.—The revenue of the Parisian Com- 
pany for Lighting and Heating by Gas amounted in 
the first eleven months of 1867 to 1,158,792, as com- 
pared with 1,048,408/. in the corresponding period of 
1866, showing an increase of no less than 110,3841. 
This increase in the company’s receipts to November 
30 last year was thus at the rate of 10°53 per cent. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

At the present time, when the recent lamentable 
accident at Newcastle has drawn the attention of the 
public somewhat prominently to nitro-glycerine, it 
may not be uninteresting if we lay before our readers 








a few facts concerning the material and its mode of 


manufacture. Nitro-glycerine was discovered as 
long ago as 1847, by M.Sobrero, a pupil of M. 
Pelouze, who found that glycerine when subjected 
to the action of nitric acid became converted into a 
highly explosive substance, to which he gave the 
name of nitro-glycerine. This substance is an oily 
fluid of a light yellow colour, and of a density 
greater than that of water, its specific gravity being 
1525 to 1-6. It becomes solid at a temperature of 
40 deg. Fah., and it is soluble in alcohol, wood- 
naphtha, and ether, but insoluble in water. If touched 
with flame without being confined, it simply burns; 
but if heated,.it explodes more or less violently. 
Its powerfully explosive effects when ignited in a 
confined space are well known, its power being esti- 
mated as being ten times as great as that of gun- 
powder. Nitro-glycerine, we may add, decomposes 
at a temperature of 160 deg. Centigrade (320 deg. 
Fah.); and if heated to 360 deg. Fah. in a confined 
space, explosion ensues. It is inodorous, has a sweet, 
pungent, aromatic taste, and is highly poisonous. 
Nitro-glycerine may be prepared by adding gly- 
cerine gradually to a mixture of one part, by bulk, of 
nitric acid, of a specific gravity 1-43, and two parts 
of sulphuric acid, of a specific gravity 1-83, the mixed 
acids being contained in a vessel immersed in a 
freezing mixture. The nitro-glycerine thus formed 
is separated from the acids by pouring the latter into 
water, in which, as we have stated, nitro-glycerine 
is insoluble. Asin the manufacture of gun-cotton, 
the sulphuric acid in the mixture just mentioned 
merely intensifies the action of the nitric acid by 
combining with the water contained in the latter. 
The nitric acid is the real oxidizing agent, and it is 
to its action on the glycerine that the explosive qua- 
lities imparted to the latterare due. The system of 
manufacture recommended by Dr. de Vry is as fol- 
lows: 200 cubic centimetres of nitric acid, of a den- 
sity 1°52, are to be placed in a vessel immersed in a 
freezing mixture, and to this acid are to be gradually 
added 100 grammes of syrup of glycerine, of a spe- 
cific gravity 1-262. The mixture is to be continually 
stirred, and after a portion of the glycerine bas been 
added, the temperature, whichis never to be let to rise 


above the freezing point of water, is to be allowed 
to fall to—10 deg. Gontigrade before a further quan- 
tity of glycerine is putin. After the glyeerine has 
been thoroughly mixed with the acid’ in this way, 
200 cubic centimetres of strong sulphuric acid are ig 
be added, the low temperature of the mixture being 
still maintained. A portion of the nitro-glycerine, 
produced by the above process, floats on the surface 
of the acid liquor, and can be drawn off from it, 
whilst a further quantity can be separated from the 
liquor by diluting the latter with water. The puri- 
fication of the nitro-glycerine is to be effected by 
dissolving it in the smallest possible quantity of 
ether, and repeatedly shaking the solution with 
water until the latter is incapable of reddening 
litmus. Finally, the ether is to be evaporated, and 
the remaining nitro-glycerine heated over a water 
bath until its weight remains constant. 

Although, as we have stated, nitro-glycerine has 
been known to the scientific world for more than 
twenty years, little, if any, attention appears to have 
been paid to its qualities with a view to its practical 
employment for blasting purposes, until M. Nobel, a 
Swedish engineer, commenced experimenting with it 
in 1864. Since that time M. Nobel has conducted 
numerous experiments with it, and during the last 
few years he has taken up its manufacture on an ex- 
tensive scale. The nitro-glycerine is rendered trans- 
portable by dissolving it in wood-naphtha or methy- 
lated spirit, from which liquids it can be separated 
by the addition of water. At present, however, 
grave doubts appear to exist as to the safety with 
which it can be stored or transported from place to 
place, notwithstanding that M. Nobel insists that, 
with due care, there is but a remote chance of accident. 


Luctrer Matcues,—The following particulars 
concerning matches are gleaned from a paper lately 
read to the Société des Ingénieurs Civils, by M. 
Péligot. It has been calculated that the number of 
matches consumed in France is about six per head 
per day; itis eight in England, and nine in Bel- 
gium. Taking the French average as a basis, the 
number of matches consumed all over Europe in a 
day is about 2,000 millions, representing upwards of 
6001b. of wood. The kinds of wood chiefly em- 
ployed in manufacturing them, viz., aspen and pop- 
lar, are sold by the cubic métre (35 cubic feet). Al- 
lowing for waste, this quantity does not weigh more 
than 500 lb.; so that in Europe alone the number of 
cubic métres of wood thus burnt amounts to 400,600, 
being equivalent to 14,000,000 of cubic feet English 
measure. Tothis quantity should be added that of the 
stearine matches commonly ealled vestas, the con- 
sumption of which has of late increased very con- 
siderably. 

Tae total production of charcoal-made pig iron 
for 1867, in France, is estimated at 177,300 tons; of 
pig made with two combustibles, 78,700 tons ; and of 
pig made with mineral combustibles, 886,800 tons; 
showing a total of about 1,142,800 tons, of the value 
of 4,805,8002. In 1866 the production of charcoal- 
made pig attained a total of 213,000 tons, while that 
of pig made with two descriptions of combustible 
was 89,900 tons, and that of coke-made pig 950,200 
tons, showing a total of 1,253,100 tons. The decline 
in the production of pig in France this year is thus 
estimated at 110,300 tons. The French production 
of charcoal-made iron this year is estimated at 41,700 
tons; of iron made with two combustibles, 23,400 
tons; and of coke-made iron, 735,900 tons; showing 
a total of 801,000 tons, of the value of 7,393,880/. 
If we compare the results with those for 1866, we 
find a diminution of 8700 tons in the quantity of char- 
coal-made iron, a diminution of 4700 tons in the 
quantity of iron made with two combustibles, and an 
increase of 2500 tons in that of coke-made iron. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON PoRCELAIN OR Giass.—The 
following curious method of transporting photographs 
on to ceramic surfaces has just been patented by M. 
Grune. The usual negative on glass is coated with 
a fusible glass by the heat of a common cupellmg 
furnace, and the image is thus protected and positives 
are got from the negative by collodionizing the 
image side of the negative in a dark room with 
iodized collodion; and after it is developed it ap- 
pears in reduced silver. Before the collodionized 
surface is quite dry, a point of a needle is run 
all along the borders, and the plate is then immersed 
in water containing 5 per cent of glycerine. The 
film of collodion soon floats on the liquid. The film 
is taken out when wanted, and its silver surface 
changed to gold by chloride of gold, or to the ap- 
pearance of steel by chloride of platinum, &c., after 
which it is dipped into a solution of metallic salts, 
which, by the action of fire, will yield certain colours 
according to the operator’s wish. The film is now 
carefully laid on the porcelain or glass to be adorned ; 
and it sticks by means of diluted glycerine and a soft 
brush. Itis then coated with a vitreous flux, 40 





becomes permanently fixed in the furnace. 
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[ALICE ASKS HER REWARD. ] 


MY ENEMY. 


_ In the purple calm of twilight I sat alone, think- 
ing. The last traces of sunset were fading from the 
sky, and over the pale crimson bars the new moon 
was coming up. 

The air was full of the breath of flowers; one or 
two great bonfires blazing in the distance, and from 
the village the strokes of a bell were filling the air 
with musical vibrations. 

Everything around was quiet; but the perfect 
peace of nature seemed to mock my own unrest. 
heard the bell, and thought—“ Their revel is begin- 
ning now.” 

Isaw the gleaming fires, and wished that in them 
Ieould burn—from memory as well as sight—the 
little note I crushed in my hand—which was the 
cause of my misery. A very brief note, written in 
this wise : 

“Ruta: I shall not be home to-night. A party 
of us are going down the river. Knowing the 
stormy reception I should have if I came home to 
tell you, I send this note instead. If I am not home 
to-morrow, don’t trouble yourself about me. 

“ Your brother, 
“BayarD Lz.” 


There had been dissension between us; a trouble 
80 slight at first that I had not dreamed of its end- 
ing thus. He had left me in anger, and an hour 
‘go this note had come, telling me that my entreutics 
stare eeNTeed—tay sisterly cautions deemed. a 


I never knew a mother’s care. She died when I 
was scarcely three; my brother two years older. 
Soon after ‘my father left London and came to 
= country home, and here all our lives we had 
ived with him, ana alone, with the exception of a 
single servant ; for the little village was a mile dis- 





tant, and my father never mingled in society after 
my mother’s death. 

He had loved with the one passion of a lifetime ; 
and when his idol was removed, he left the world 
and devoted himself to us. He had educated us in 
his own peculiar way; and dying two years before, 
had charged me that withall the influence I possessed, 
I would hold my brother back from the dissipation 
into which he was likely to be led. 

“T have been wrong, perhaps,” he said. “Heaven 
knows I meant it for the best. I knew the world 
was wicked ; I meant to educate him—then show it 
to him, and keep him from it; but I am dying, 
and you must do it.” 

He stopped and lay still a moment, while I opened 
the door and motioned Bayard to enter. Oh! the 
look of love and longing that came into his face, as 
he joined our hands, saying, by look more than 
words: 

“ You are allalone now. Never leave one another.” 

Then there passed over his face the dread sha- 
dow of death, and with hushed breath we sat watch- 
ing him, till from the old clock in the corner there 
came the twelve ponderous strokes that marked the 
midnight hour. 

He aroused then ; not the voice of the clock did he 
hear ; but another voice, dearer than any other, and 
with the word “ Alice,” he was gone. 

I remembered my promise, and afterwards tried 
faithfully to keep it. My father had educated me so, 
that in every respect I was the equal of my brother, 
and I tried to make myself his companion. I rode 
and boated with him; I studied the Greek and 
German authors that he liked ; Isang tohim; no wife 
ever tried harder to retain a recreant husband, than I to 
keep with me this brother whom I loved so entirely. 
But temptation came finally, and then I found that 
however great my influence was over him, I could 
not restrain him. « 
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He was young, impetuous, and a favourite witli 
everyone. 

Society—that in which he began to go—had for 
him all the charms of novelty, and so he left me. 
But I could not so easily resign my empire. He was 
proud, impetuous, passionate; so was I. Strong 
wills we both had; they met with a clash. I urged 
family pride—and he only laughed—our father’s 
wishes, and he softened, but did not relent. 

Then I grew angry, spoke bitter, stinging words, 
and received bitter retorts, and the end was that he 
left the house, bent on doing everything I had 
begged him not to do, leaving me alone with my 
pride and anger. 

I sat there now, thinking over it all despairingly. 
My promise to the dead, how I had tried to keep it, 
how I was failing, my cheeks growing hot as I 
thought of Bayard’s angry words, then the tears 
coming at the memory of my father and that mid- 
night death-bed. 

Suddenly, interrupting my reverie, came the click 
of the gate, and steps on the walk. I sprang up, 
half expecting to see my brother’s face ; but instead 
it was Dr. Maynard, the old village physician. He 
had been an intimate friend of my father’s—almost 
the only one he had—he had known us all our lives, 
and now, I thought, was probably coming to lecture 
me on the way I let Bayard go on. So my greeting 
was brief, and a little surly. 

“Good evening, Ruth. 
think? Where’s Bayard?” 

“ Gone to Drendale.” 

“Oh! with that party of young men. 
ting a little wild, isn’t he ?” 

“I’m afraid so,” trying to speak coolly, but failing 
miserably. “Ido all I can, but-—-” 

“Young blood,” said the doctor, as I stopped ab- 
ruptly. “‘We must expect a little something from 
it, Miss Ruth.” 

“T hope we shall not have to take too much,” my 
anger rising again at his coolness. 

“ Never fear. He'll come out all right. He’s too 
much like his father to go very far in dissipation ;” 
and the doctor then spoke on topics of village in- 
terest for half an hour, mentioning suddenly a con- 
sumptive case in the town—“ That reminds me. 
Did you ever have any relations of the name of 
More?” 

“T believe my mother had a sister whose mar- 
ried name was that,” I answered, somewhat in- 
differently. 

“Just so, just so; and I suppose you know all 
about your cousins ?” 

“T know nothing at all about them. My mother died 
so long ago, and since we came here we have had no 
communication with the family. There were several 
children, I believe.” 

“Only one now,” said the doctor, slowly; “ they 
all died of consumption, and Alice, the one left, isan 
invalid.” 

The doctor stopped. 
what was coming. 

“Hum! Only one child—an invalid. 
you like to see her?” 

“My cousin? Of course.” 

“Well, the fact is, to make a long story short, 
Ally’s father wants to try travelling and country air 
for his daughter. He wrote tome—lI’ve known him 
three or four years, but didn’t dream till yesterday 
that he was in any way related to you—to know if I 
could find a pleasant place for her here. So when 
I found out that you were cousins, I thought you 
would perhaps like her to come to you. You see,” 
he went on, before I could speak, “she is a pretty, 
delicate thing, and you couldn’t help liking her, and 
I think it might—it might have a good influence 
over Bayard.” 3 

“If I, his sister, have none, I hardly think a 
stranger could. But I shall be glad tomake my 
cousin’s acquaintance, and if you will give me her 
address, I will write immediately, and invite her to 
come.” 

“ You don’t like that part of my plan,” said the 
doctor, as he put down the address, ‘“ Well, if she 
does Bayard no good, she will be a companion for 

ou.” 
r “A companion for me she may be,” I thought 
when Dr. Maynard was gone, “but she can do no- 
thing for Bayard. A pretty, delicate little thing, 
with, I venture, not a taste or sympathy in common 
with him. If I have failed, who can succeed ?” 

And in the pride and anger of my heart, I should 
just then have been almost sorry if anyone else 
had. 

Two weeks later Alice More came. She was just 
as the doctor had said, “a pretty, delicate little 
thing,” as frail and almost as small as a child, with 
wonderful blue eyes, soft, golden-brown hair, acom- 
plexion pure, almost transparent, and a sensitive, 
childish mouth. 


Sitting in the dark to 


He is get- 


I waited patiently to see 
Wouldn't 





Half contemptuously I compared her with myself. 
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I was tall, a brunette Ry a = the very picture of 
health. 

I was trained in all out-door exercises—could ride, 
drive, and beat as -well.as my brother, and had re- 
ceived a thorough, and brilliant education. She was 
ignorant of books—more ignorant .of out-door sports. 
She was very delicate ; ‘the slightest exertion fa~ 
tigued her; and in the pride of perfecthealth, I 
almost. despised her, fragility. Yet there; was no 
denying that there was a charm about‘her, and that 
my brother felt.it; and all the more so beeause she 
wasso unlikeme. I wasindependent. She clung to 
him as a child might, and her innocent trust was 
the strongest appeal that could have been made to 
him. 

We were all in the parlour one evening afew days 
after she came; Alice and Bayard talking together ; 
I looking over some engravings ; when my, brother 
said suddenly—“ How long it is since werhave had 
any music. The piano has-not been opened sinee 
you came—has it, Alice? Come, Ruth, play for.us.” 

I opened the piano rather slowly, ‘“ What.will 
you have?” 

Anything you please. 
to-night.” 

So I played a German piece that had always been 
one of his favourites—a wild, careless thing, compli- 
cated and difficult enough to need all my attention ; 
but when I had finished, instead of the thanks I ex- 
pected, he turned suddenty to Alice to ask if she 
sang. 

“Avery little,” 
of voices. 

“ And will you to-night ? We have never heard 
you, you know. I am sure,” half-playfully,; “ Miss 
More will give full satisfaction.” 

She looked at me, almost pleadingly, but.she was 
evidently too little used to the ways of fashion to 
wait for urging, and when I joined in Bayard’s re- 
quest, said only as she rose—“I am-afraid it . will 
seem very different to yours, Ruth; I have never 
been well enough to go through a musical course, 
and I only know one or two simple pieces.” 

So she 'saag one or two ballads—a kind of -music.I 
had always despised—and then, “ Flee. as a Bird to 
your Mountain.” The room was very still, and there 
was expression in her tones—not imaginary, but 
real, as I discovered when she arose, for there was.a 
glitter of tears in her eyes. 

Later in the evening, when she had left us, 
Bayard came up to me while I sat absorbed in reading, 
and said—“ Put down your book, Ruth, and talk 
awhile. I want to know if you think Alice. could ride 
Dr. Maynard's little pony.. She must take exercise, 
you know, and your horse she couldn’t manage were 
it to save her life, I su ppose.” 

My brain was not quite clear from my book, and 
my chief feeling »was anger at being interrupted te 
discuss Alice More. 

“ You and Dr. Maynard takea great dealof inter- 
est in Alice. There’s no necessity for anyone else 
doing anything.” 

“ And therefore you don’t? I’m glad to have an 
explanation of your actions—one so very courteous 
and cousinly.” 

“What do you mean, Bayard?” 

“Come, Ruth, be honest now, and confess that you 
dislike her.” 

I was silent, for it was the truth. 

“You dislike her,” Bayard went. on, carelessly 
marking the back of a fine engraving, “ because she 
is smaller and weaker than youare ; because she isn’t 
well educated, and you know books thoroughly ; be- 
cause she is pure and good——-” 

“And Iam wicked,” I interrupted, angrily. “A 
fitting conclusion.” 

Bayard looked not a littlesurprised. He had never 
before seen me so angry, with seemingly so slight 
provocation. 

“ What is the matter, Rath ? ag 

“Nothing,” I answered; “only I can’t help con- 
trasting your conduet to her and to me.” 

“Ruth, yon surely are not jealous? Our cousin 
and guest—you surely must wish that I should——” 

“If you would only heed my wishe 8, Bayard, I 
should care for nothing. You know 

He stopped me in his turn, “ Don’t begin that dis- 
cussion again,” he said, angrily, and before. I could 
answer him, he left the room. 

Jealous? I asked myself the question that night, 
and (the answer came only too soon. Yes, I was 
jealous of this little slender thing who had stepped 
in between my brother and me; who absorbed his 
attention so entirely ; for whom he had forsaken his 
pleasures; to whom he was so devoted. And asthe 
days and weeks went on, I grew.more and more so. 
She would not ride on horseback, se he procured an 
easy carriage for her ; she could not go out much, so 
he stayed with her, and I took the rides, which I 
would not give up, alone. I used to sit with them in 
the little parlour, and while they laughed and talked, 


I am yearning for, music 


was the answer, in the sweetest 





or he read to her, I would pretend to be absorbed in 
some book, though I thought of nothing but them. 
I used to watch them riding and walking together, 
and my jealousy was increased by every attention 
formerly mine, now rendered to her. The doctor 
was jubilant over the success of his plan, but I thought 
bitterly that her influence over him would amount to 
nothing when temptation came. Since the spring 
revels there had been nothing to entice him away; 
when they began again, she would discover the extent 
of her power. 

The time of trial cameat4ast. There were to be 
races in the neighbouring’town, and a party of young 
men, the wildest in Drendal¢, had resolved upon a 
grand amusement. They wanted'my brother to go; 
and he consented. When we heard of it, Alice looked 
sad, but said nothing, and even in my anger at Bayard, 
I felt a throb of exultatioms “After all her promises 
to the doctor to use theelittlé influence she might 
have, she does not darettoddéso.” As for me, I wasted 
argument and entreatyomhim, being answered more 
angrily than ever beforex. He would go; and.he 
would ride Fire-flyy a horsewe wild and unma 
able that, skilful rider as myjbrether was, I tre 
when I saw him ‘on her. p 

The day came at er. in Septemtbtr. 
Bayard was in his room pre go, while inrthed 
parlour below I waited for e down»that-I4 
might make one lag, ight beens¢@léss; 
probably would begryets yah ey it. ISmustido 
my duty, I said, whtaséwerthe comsequencesamight be. 
I was not then aswisemeilam nowyand, inexperienced 
girl though I wasyI ¢ouldnot let him go om@ecklesshy, 
and depend ontitmertolework avchange. Half the}> 
night before I hadddin awale trying tothitgkiof sonte 
new and strongerargument to present*tovBayard ; 


noon the sky was overcast, and a drizzting rain be. 
ganto fall. It was suffocatingly close in the honse, 
and wrapping a shawl around me, I paced up and 
down the veranda. I tired myself out with walking 
—rested, and then walked again ; butevery moment T 
was thinking of Bay: ard—counting the hours till he 
should return. 

Alice was in her room, our one servant had gone to 
the village, and the house was dreadfully still. I could 
not explain the strange-oppression that had come 
over me—the dread of something, I hardly knew 
what. Ilonged for companionship, and lonely and 
miserable as I was, would gladly have gone to 
Alice. But she wanted to be alone; she failed me 
now, I bitterly thought, just as every one else did, 
when I most needed them. 

At last, late in the afternoon, while I stood there, 
Dr. Maynard's gig drove up,.and he sprang out, 
very pale—his news expressed imhis face. I hurried 
to meet him. 

“ Ruth,” he asked, seizing bth my hands, for I was 
trembling like a leaf, ‘““‘whaf is the matter? Aro 

ma ill ?” 

“Tell me,” I manuagedsté say; “ * something has 
Happened. I scold Goat ae 

He tried to drawemminto the hiouse before answer- 
ing, but I could:notimovetil Ishad heard. “Is he 
dead? Ob)owhat i 
. Aind this time the iaaswer dame pitilessly prompt. 

“Byard’s, horse. tookifrightt on the /road, and has 
thrown him over the Chm, He As» we fear, dead. 
, and I came to tell 


yf 
The. railitige of Soiree was wet, I put my 
hand on itfithen onimyvfévehead ; and the next I 
as dying jom -thie sofa in'\the parlonr, 


hel by Alicegwhile thedoctor threw water on my 





but when (eames it found-*mesecling: net: so 

much so or: himy and-amxious/tovkeep him, 

evil for’ his: owmsake; as angry taéphis co 

repulse of meg wishing:to-save himipbecause off, 

own prid@ . 
The horsewas at:thendloor: 

restlesshyy —— peer 

He c at last, ‘into 

was, tovbidaire:a 

hardlyremathber ¢. were 

and o—_- he Stomnd texedemntane hegaid 

coldly 


bringalllapee to to nen name: by: 

far mepe/pride than lovelinyour heartyand:you know 
it. Wen-you can give mesome motives for 
reformation; lll listen... Nowy goo anda pleas} was’ 
sant day to you.” 

“Bayard!” Icriedy butshe was gone I sank back 
in my chair. I did not burst‘inte teers: I was tood 
proud for that, and Bayard’s. last words had gone 
deeper than he thought. 

In the breakfast-room Alice was arranging flowers. 
I had expected he would go away directly; but, 
instead, he went in there. The door stood open, and 
I could hear every word. The large mirror partially 
revealed her figure as she stood there, very pale, but 
quiet as usual. 

“T’'m off, Alice!” he’said. “ Will you bid me good- 
bye 2” 

Me You are not going to Drendale, Bayard ?” 

“ And why not ?” 

I had expected some weak appeal “ for her sake,” 
or “because she did not wish it;” but the answer 
that came low and clear was—“ Because it is .not 
right.” 

He laughed slightly, “You take a different view 
of it from Ruth. She thinks only of the disgrace 
which she imagines will be attached to the name of 
Lea, if I go.” 

She was silent a moment. Then she said: gently— 
“T have-told you-why you should not go. Tell me 
why you should, will you?” 

“Because I’ve promised; and it wouldn't be 
honourable to break my promise now.” 

* You think, then, that it is more dishonourableto 
bieak a promise than to do wrong,” 

“Tt’s evident I shall be driven into a corner if I 
stay here,” Bayard said, after a moment’s pause. 
“SolImust go. I'll take one of your roses, to help 
me remember what you have said, and when I come 
home, I'll think of it.” And in another moment he 
rode away mockingly kissing his hand to me, as I 
stood at-the window. 

In the mirror, as I turned from the window, I saw 
the reflection of Alice’s figure. She stood perfectly 
still, her hands covering her face. She was praying, 
I knew; and I did not dare go to her then; but a 
few. minutes afterwards I went in, and in utter 
silence we finished arranging the flowers. she had 
gathered. My heart softened towards her then, and I 
offered to read to her; but she said her head ached, 
and she would go to her room. So I was left 
alone. 


ae Don’t trytorget up” Aliée said, “ you» will ‘be 
étter soon.” 
“Has he come yet?” 
And for answer, there camethe sound of avearriage 
stopping ; a moment later thetheavy treadiof men 


| carrying something up the longwwalk. Aliceiput her 


arms around me to keep me bak, but I broke from 
her, and followed them as they carried him through 
the hall, into his own room a him down. A 
érushedand mangled figure, coysregwith blood, every 
trace of manly beauty efface 'byother— my bro- 
thert, The words came fromtmi@in# cry’ of despair, 
as Léank downby theside of th Dead! soryoung, 
pes mr dead in-the-mitist of hi# sins, while I— 
less? Harldl done aliittat I couldito keep 

* Had Tustd_the- e highest: rea- 


er yet dl own pridévand 
perhaps! 

ofectle—ot little conse- 

watching that followed, 

pee was chief 3 and when dawn broke, 

trembling and- with tears ‘the doctor gave a little 

hope, it was she who brought the news to me—wept 

with me—strengthened.me by her-faith. They had 

carried me, sens¢less, to: my room, and I had been 

useless all that night. Now through Alice’s tender 

help and care, I was able to rise and take my own 

place by his bedside—to hear for myself those pain- 

ful gasps that told the~ presence’ ef life in his 
frame. 

It was a long struggle. “It had been® hours’before 
life entered ‘the bruised and shattered form; and 
for hours after that first’ labourifig* breath was 
drawn, they watched, fearing ‘each one would be his 
last. Even after his ‘wounds were declared not mor- 
tal, it seemed ‘as if the fierce fever that burned in his 
veins must kill him. 

For weeks Alice and I watched him, and more 
than one night we thought in this close battle of 
life and death, death would win: Watching in that 
dark valley, over the ‘one we ‘both’ Joved. all my 
jealousies ‘died away, and I grew. to love her as a 
sister. And when, very m ped he grew’ better, 
when the fever: left him‘and he knew ts all, E left 
him to Alice. 

There was something’ in the: look of his: eyes as 
they followed her movements in the room, something 
in the tone of his voice when he spoke to her, that 

told me she was) his: bestcemferter. Besides, I 
wanted time to think, and the long hours I spent alone 
were worth much tome Alice needed and wished 
my help in her work. My. rte pathy she, had, but 
sinful and unpardoned as I felt-myself to be, I could 
give her nothing more. 

She wore herself out in watching him, yet we 
scarcely noticed it. ‘At last ‘one day, early in De- 
cember, Bayard-was for the first time able to leave 
his room, and come down to. the; little parlour 
Propped up. with "yep he Jay there, watching the 
dull gray sky without, while I read to him. 


He was very different from. the brother of three 
months before ; pale and thin, his manly beauty dis- 





The long, miserable day wore on toitsend. At 
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Alice came in at last, and I shut my book as 
Bayard said : 

“ We have been waiting for you.” 

She stood near the window; the pale sunlight fall- 

ing full on her slender figure, her face almost divine 
from the light: within. I had never thought) of it 
pefore, but she seemed to me now almost like an angel. 
Every vestige of jealousy was driven from my heart ; 
ny only thought was the dim fear that she was to 
die. 
5 I gave up my: place by Bayard to her, and went to 
the piano. For awhile I played soft, melancholy 
pieces, of mingled lament and triumph: They ceased 
<gon because L-could not continue them, and I went 
to the window to watch the slow coming of the first 
snowfall. 

“You are growing pale and thin, Alice;” said my 
prother at last. “You: were ill when you came 
here, and instead of nursing you; you’ve had to 
nurse me. I wish I could reward you as you de- 
serve. 

“Bayard,” she said, putting one hand on his arm, 
“you can reward me, if you will.” 

“ How, Alice ?” 

He knew, I think, but wanted her to speak 
directly. 

“Tell me that this-illness—this going down into 
the valley of the shadow of death—for you have felt 
its darkness—has taught you to be a Christjan.” 

“T am not that yet, Alice.” 

He stopped suddenly. 

“But, Bayard——” she said, eagerly. 

His face flushed a little. 

“JT will try to be, Alice. You have tauglit me the 
trath and beauty of religion, and I will seek it.” 

There was a little silence; then he spoke again: 

“JT know: you are glad, Alice — you have 
wanted this a long time. I couldn’t say it before, 
because,’ continued he, proudly, “ however I:might 


shave wished to be a: Christian, I had not resolved 


tobe one. But since that morning when I went to 
Drendale, I have wished to tell you how your 
words hannted me. Iseemed to: hear them every 
moment.” 

“Tam glad,” she'said,slowly. “I am going home 
next week? My father has written to say that he will 
come for me.then; but I could not leave till I had 
asked you, Bayard. I.wish I could tell you the good 
it has done me. My life has seemed to. me so lacking 
ingood ‘deeds; but now, when I die I shall know 
that two of my dearest friends,” she glanced at me, 
and I bowed. my head, the tears coming into my 
eyes, “ will do good in the world.” 

“You must not talk of dying, Alice,” Bayard said, 
earnestly... “The winter will be severe for you, I 
know; but. in the spring you will come back here, 
and we will have the happiest summer you. ever 
knew, won’t we, Ruth ?” he said, turning to meas 
I came~forward., Then in a lower Voice he added, 
“You must help to keep and guide us in the way.” 

“I know—have: known for years—that my life 
must be short«; I think I shall not sce the roses 
again; but whatever happens, you will meet me 
there. Promise me.” 

And silently with clasped hands and tear-bedewed 
faces we’ promised, 

When: Christmas came with its divine reminder, 
its joyful promise\of redemption, there came to us a 
letter from Alice—the last she ever wrote. So full 
of triumph: was it, that though we wept while reading 
it, We rejoiced too. 

“The earth is beautiful in its winter robe ; it will 
be more beautiful in that of summer, and if it had 
been my Father's will I should be glad to stay. But 
it is not, and Iam ready—all ready—to go.” 

And before the violets came she had gone. We 
wept for her, but not hopelessly. Her life was beau- 
tifal with love and; good deeds. Hex end’ was 
peace, and'im heaven she waits for us, 

M. D. 





Post Orrice ReGuLaTions.—The - following re- 
gulations, dated the 30th. January, have been issued 
by command of the Postmaster-General:—The Indian 
Government have made arrangements for despatch- 
ing a steam vessel from Aden to Bombay on the ar- 
rival at Aden of each mail packet proceeding from 
Suez to Caleutta. The whole: of the four mails for 
India in each month will therefore be at once for- 
warded vid Bombay, two being. conveyed by the re- 
gular mail packets from. Suez, on: the Bombay line, 
and two being, conveyed as far as Aden’ by the re- 
gular mail packets on the Calcutta line, and from 
Aden by the extra steam vessels provided .by the 
Indian Government. The following amended regu- 
lations are issued in lieu of those given in notice No. 
93, dated, the. 80th. of October, 1865:—Letters ad- 
dressed to, or sent by, officers and seamen serving on 
board her Majesty’s ships in the North or South Paci- 
fic will, in future, be chargeable with the following 


combined British and foreign postage: Officers’ 
letters, 7d. the single rate not exceeding half an 
ounce ; seamen’s letters, 2d. each letter. The con- 
traet with Messrs. Cunard, Burns, and M‘Iver, under 
which the mails for the Bahamas, have hitherto been 
conveyed from New. York to Nassau, being about to 
expire, the Government of the Bahamas have made 
arrangements for the mails being carried by the 
steam vessels of another company. The first packet 
to be dispatched under the new arrangement. will 
leave New York on Thursday the 30th of January, 
1868, and thenceforward a packet will leave on every 
fourth Thursday throughout the year. The mails 
for the Bahamas will be despatched from London on 
the evening of every fourth Wednesday, commencing 
with Wednesday the 15th of January, and supple- 
mentary mails will always be forwarded on the even- 
ing of the following Saturday, to take the chance of 
arriving in New York before the departure of the 
Bahamas packet. No mails for Havana will, for the 
present, be forwarded vid New York and Nassau. 





THE DUCHESS VISCONTI. 


—- 
CHAPTER XI. 


LEAVING Matteo in his dungeon, with the burden 
ofa ponderous chain weighing down the body, and 
with a more terrible burden weighing down his soul, 
let us return to the dwelling whence our hero was 
taken on the previous night. 

Being assured that no good could result from 
arousing Nicolas Bellani at that hour of the night, 
Spanco had allowed the old man to sleep on un- 
conscious of the fate which had befallen, his son ; 
ang meanwhile he had, ata distance, fo. ed the 
emissaries who bore his master away. 

He had seen them enter the prison of the In- 
quisition, and then he had gone and joined in-the 
crowd that thronged towards the Porta Tenaglia to 
welcome the German Emperor, for he was one of 
those who had of his own heart desired the overthrow 
of the Torriana. And on his return from the gate he 
had made.a discovery which had filled: him with 
wonder and alarm,—and why with alarm we shall 
discover anon. 

It was morning when the man reached home, 
and when he entered the sitting-room he found 
Cassandra up, and anxious to know what had been 
the occasion’of all the disturbance which, had kept 
her awake since midnight. 

Before answering the woman Spanco surveyed her 
critically from head to foot. As he had‘sten her on 
the previous evening he had not liked her appearance; 
and, moreover, he remembered the injunction of his 
master, that he should keep an eye upon-her, and 
find out who and what she was. But, to see her 
now, when she had rested, and her body was free 
from pain, she impressed him more favourably. 

There. was something dark and forbidding. in 
her features; but, after all, the general expression 
of the face was not bad. The unlettered toiler was 
too little acquainted with the laws of physiognomy, 
as connected with the science of the mind, to analyze 
the peculiarity in the sharp and angular features that 
so favourably appealed to-his sympathies; but one 
well versed in the science would have told him, that 
the expression which had been so potent in winning 
his goodwill was the calm, subdued soul-light of 
repentance and deep contrition. When not moved 
by pain, or casual emotion, her face bore a meek 
and prayerful look, which might have recommended 
her to one of even less penetration than this honest 
and true-hearted man, 

Having made his examination, and being. satisfied 
in his own mind that-he had nothing to fear from the 
strange woman, he made her acquainted with the 
cause of the outbreak which had so disturbed her. 
He had expected to see her express surprise and 
wonder'at the arrival of the German Emperor, and 
his entrance into the city; but he had not looked for 
the startled interest which she had manifested. 

“ And you are surethat the Torriana have been de- 
posed from power?” she said, after she had asked 
many minor questions. 

“Yes, signora,” replied Spanco. ‘ Della Torre has 
been deposed; and’ Visconti will be Podesta.” 

“ AndI have heard that Lorenzo Visconti: has found 
a long-lost son,” she continued, with much interest. 
* Do you know anything about: it ?” 

“ By the gods!” eried the stout craftsman, “ I know 
enough!” 

“ How, good Spanco ?” demanded Cassandra, speak- 
ing more eagerly than before. “‘ What do you know? 
Tell me. I am more anxious than you think.” 

At that juncture, before Spanco could reply, the 
summons.of old Nicolas was heard, and he went to 
his assistance ; and when he had helped him to bathe 
and dress, he supported him—almost carrying the 
decrepit form in his arms—to the sitting-room. 








Whatever of strange and startling import there 
might have beem between Nicolas and Cassandra, it 
had evidently all been settled on the previous. even- 
ing, for they met. now like friends, though the old 
man seemed a little cramped in speech whem he firsi 
addressed her ; but it wore off ‘very shortly, and afte: 
that, they conversed as though no trouble had: ever 
existed’ between them. In fact, Nicolas seemed 
rather desirous to please the woman than otherwise~ 
And he, too, had heard something of the din of the 
night, and was desirous to know what had caused it. 
So Spanco had the whole story to tell over again ; 
but not so many questions to answer as before. 

“Ha!” cried Nicolas, looking around, “and has 
Matteo remained out?” 

A cloud settled upom,Spaneo’s face, and deep 
pain-marks were perceptible; but he told the old 
man that Matteo had not. yet returned. 

“T hope his hot blood will not lead him astray,” 
said the paralytic. 

“How can it?” suggested Cassandra: “His 
sympathies are with the popular party, are they 
not?” » 

“ Yes—mosticertainly. My son is true to;his na- 
tive city. He could not, at heart, sustain a Torriana. 
He could not be.a Guelph.” 

“ Then you need have no fears, I should say.” 

The old man’s mind having been set at rest con- 
cerning his son, he called for his mug of miJk and a 
biscuit, which were brought and placed upon the 
table by his side, it being his custom thus to eat his 
breakfast as soon as. he came from his chamber, and 
alone; and when Spanco had attended to this he 
went into the shop, where Cassandra soon joined 
him. 

“Spanco, you did not tell the old mamall that you 
knew concerning his son. Look not so surprised— 
there is no witchery in the discovery, Isawit in 
the pain and trouble which you could: not hide. 
Something of more than usual importance has be- 
fallen your master.” 

The honest man looked. again into that dark 
face; and, having seen the same agreeable signs 
which he saw before, he resolved to tell her the whole 
story. 

And then, upon reflection, he decided that hemust 
tell it. He could not keep it to himself, and Cassandra 
might be the one to advise him, concerning the 
course that should be pursued towards Nicolas. 

Thus resolved, he made a clean breast of the 
whole matter. concerning his master’s arrest by 
the familiars of the Inquisition. Cassandra asked a 
few questions upon poiuts directly connected with 
the apprehension of the young man; and, when they 
had been answered, she bowed her head in reflection. 

What may have led Spanco’s mind in that direc- 
tion we cannot tell, but certain it is that the thought 
presented itself to him, that Cassandra might possibly 
assist his beloved master in his present strait ; so, 
when she approaclied him again, he had not long to 
reflect for an answer. 

“Spanco,”—and the woman approached ‘him and 
took his arm as she spoke—“ when I asked you be- 
fore Nicolas called you, if you knew anything of 
Lorenzo Visconti’s new-found son, you answered me 
in a manner which seemed to imply that you knew 
more than you cared to tell—now answerme truly : 
Had not that new-found Visconti something ‘to do 
with this arrest of your master ?” 

“ Answer me a guestion first,” said the man, 
resolutely. “If you knew the whole story, do you 
think you could serve my master?” 

“Upon my honour, good sir, I believe I could’ 

“Then,” continued Spanco, with enthusiasm, 
“Tl tell. you what I. know; and of one: thing 
which ‘I shadl tell you I don’t believe my master 
has even a suspicion. He cannot’ have it, unless he 
has gained: it since he has been in prison. Last 
night, or rather this morning; when: I was‘com- 
ing up from the Tenaglia gate, a man jostled against 
me who seemed to be coming in great haste from 
the direction of the palace of Della ‘Porre, and I saw 
a jewelled cross flashing upon his breast as his) sur- 
coat was blown aside, I supposed him to be a noble- 
man of the Torriana; butjudge of my surprise when, 
by the light of a flaming torch, which) was at ‘that 
moment borne past’ us, I beheld the features of a 
mau whom I had known as Ludovico—a strolling, 
worthless: fellow, who had lived by gaming and, at 
times, I fear, by something worse. But that.was not 
all. A party of Visconti’s friends coming up, as I 
kept close by his side to assure myself that I had 
not been mistaken, recognized the man and hailed 
him Giovanni, the son of the duke. Good heavens! 
I was teady to fly out of my skincwith wonder and 
alarm—wonder that this Ludovico should. have 
turned out to be the son of Visconti, and alarm at 
thé danger which I now saw must <verhang my 
master; for this-man had cause for the most bitter 
hatred towards Matteo, and I know’that his disposi- 








tion is malignant and treacherous.” 
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Cassandra betrayed considerable interest during 
this recital, but she did not allow herself to be di- 
verted from the regular course of investigation, as 
she seemed to have planned it; and her next ques- 
tion was concerning Giovanni's cause of enmity 
against Matteo. 

“Iam going to tell you fhe whole story,” said 
Spanco. “In the first place, my master had occa- 
sion, not long since,—it was just before we learned 
that the duke had found his son,—to eject this man 
from this very shop. Ludovico was in one of his 
maudlin, quarrelsome moods; and, in the presence of 
a number of his riotous companions, he took occa- 
sion to insult Matteo, and bring in the name of a 
noble lady, with coarse and brutal jest. My master 
urged him to desist, and, upon that, Ludovico became 
worse than before, until at length, when he had 
grown so insulting that no reasonable man could 
bear it, young Bellani hurled him from the shop. 
That is one cause of enmity, and, perhaps the 
second you can judge from the first. I spoke of 
a lady. That lady is none other than the ward of 
the duke. Matteo has been giving her lessons in 
music, and I fancy that she likes my handsome 
master much better than suits her friends at the 
palace. I think this Giovanni, as he is now called, 
has discovered her preference, and, as it has been 
announced at St. Ambrogio that Lady Paulina is to 
marry with the young heir of the Visconti coronet, 
I suppose it does not please him that the stout artizan 
should be admitted to her eonfidence and esteem. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“You need to explain no more in that direction, 
good Spanco; but I wish you would give me a 
little information in another. You say you have 
known this son of the duke under the name of Ludo- 
vico. I would like to know something of how he 
conducted himself under that name.” 

Spanco told her what he knew. He knew that 
Ludovico had belonged toa gang of idle, thriftless 
fellows, who followed the art of gaming for a living, 
and who were notorious for their many acts of law- 
lessness and depredation. In short, he had been not 
only a member of the lawless band, but he had been 
a sort of leader among them ; and his title to leader- 
ship seemed based upon his superior qualities as a 
trickster at gaming. 

“I think,” said Spanco, in conclusion, “that you 
have seen a part of the company to which Ludovico 
belonged. If lunderstood my master aright, it was 
from the hands of those same men that he rescued 
you.” 

“ And,” added Cassandra, with a suggestive shrug 
of the shoulders, “ it may yet prove that he dida 
blessed thing for himself when he brought me forth 
from the hands of those bad men. But, surely, we 
must first see to it that he is freed from the clutches of 
the Inquisition, or no earthly power can serve him. 
Might it not avail something if the Lady Paulina 
knew of his arrest ?” 

“ Aye, woman—and she is to know of it. My 
master’s last words, ere he gave himself into the 
hands of the emissaries, were in the form of a com- 
mand that I should see the lady, and tell her what 
had happened to him ; and I shall do so as soon as I 
judge it is proper to seek her.” 

Cassandra had found opportunity to express her 
satisfaction with this arrangement, when the old 
man’s bell was heard, summoning Spanco to his as- 
sistance. 

“You promised me,” said the man, as he moved 
slowly towards the door, “ that you would assist 
Matteo. Will you tell me how you can doit ?” 

“Indeed, my good man, I do not know myself yet. 
I only know that in one certain direction I possess 
considerable power; but how I shall exercise it I 
have not determined. But I told you the truth, 
Spanco. Do what you can, and leave the rest to 
me. Ifyou can contrive to see the duke’s ward, and 
she can find means to set your master free from 
the hands of the Hcly Tribunal, I will do the 
rest.” 

“The rest!” repeated Spanco, blankly. “ And 
if we get him from there what else has he to fear ?” 

“ Are your master’s original enemies officers of the 
Inquisition?” demanded Cassandra, sternly. 

Spanco hung his head. 

“You see, my good man, that there may be much 
to do even after the doors of the prison-house have 
been opened for his egress. But go you now and at- 
tend upon Nicolas. We shall have time enough for 
talk.” 

Old Nicolas began to worry when the sun had 
crept up so as to peep over the walls of the court, 
and he asked Spanco to go out and look for his son. 
This was what he desired, and having received a 
promise from Cassandra that she would remain in the 
house, he set forth. 

It was near night when Spanco returned; and he 
told Nicolas that his son had been arrested for some 
political offence, and cast into prison ; but he did not 


think they would keep him there a great while. The 
old man was stricken with anguish and feared the 
worst ; and not until his paroxysms of grief had fairly 
prostrated him did he cease to rave and moan. 

As soon as Nicolas was quiet, Spanco met Cassan- 
dra in the shop, and told her where he had been. He 
had spent nearly the whole day in seeking an op- 
portunity of speaking with the duke’s ward, and he 
had gained his end, and delivered his master’s 
message. 

“Did you meet her alone?” asked the woman. 

Spanco answered in the affirmative. 

“Then,” gursued Cassandra, eagerly, “ you hadan 
opportunity of judging how she regards your master. 
Did she betray herself in that respect ?” 

The man tried to tell how much the lady betrayed, 
and in his utter inability to express all that he felt, 
he made a signalfailure. But Cassandra understood 
him. She knew that the duke’s ward loved the young 
artizan, and her eyes burned with a warm and jubi- 
lant light. 

“It is well,” she said. “If Lady Paulina loves 
Matteo she will be sure to help him if she can; and 
I feel confident that she can exert much influence.” 

When the day had passed, and the shades of night 
began to close over the city, the strange woman 
donned her dark cloak, and drew the cowl up over 
her head, remarking to Spanco that she must go and 
see the Lady Paulina. 

“T cannot rest so,” she said. 
the lady can help Matteo.” 
Late in the evening Spanco and Nicolas Bellani 
sat together, and the latter had been bemoaning the 
absence of his boy. 

“Good master,” said Spanco, “can you tell me 
why that strange woman takes such an interest in 
our Mat 

The old man started as he had not started before 
for weeks. 

“Ha!” he cried. “Has she been talking? Has 
Cassandra been telling you anything.” 

“Telling me anything,” repeated Spanco, amazed. 
“ Anything about Matteo, I mean.” 

“No. Why—bless you, that’s what I asked you 
for,” said the man, honestly. 

“Bah!” muttered Nicolas, collecting his fright- 
ened senses, and trying to laugh. “How could she 
tell you anything when she doesn’t know anything ? 
You are foolish, Spanco. Help me to bed, and then 
be off yourself ; but keep your ears open for news of 
my boy.” 

And the old man was helped to his bed, moan- 
ing sadly over the misfortune that had befallen his 
son. 

And by-and-by the attendant went to bed; and 
as he went he held in mind three points of great 
trouble. 

How was it with his master? Who and what 
was Cassandra? And, what had caused old Nicolas 
to act so strangely when he had been asked a simple 
question ? 

Late in the night Spanco was called to the old 
man’s bedside by the sound of heavy groaning. He 
found Nicolas in a fearful spasm, and was forced to 
callin assistance. 

But the sufferer recovered from the fit at length ; 
though many shook their heads and declared that he 
could not bear many more such! 


“T must know if 





CHAPTER XII. 


Wuen Lady Paulina had watched the imperial mes- 
senger and the man who seemed to dog his steps 
out of sight, she hastened at once to her room, and 
there took counsel with herself as to what she 
should do. 

Rodolpho had gone to bear a message of deliver- 
ance to her loved one, and she firmly believed that 
another was upon his track to waylay and rob him 
of the imperial missive. 

If she went to her guardian with her doubts, he 
would be more likely to chide her than to sympathize 
with her; and surely he would do nothing towards 
assisting her lover. If she went tothe Emperor he 
might laugh at her fears, and neglect to render her 
any assistance. If she would save Matteo she must 
herself take the work in hand. 

Having made up her mind on this point, the next 
thing was to carry her design into execution; and 
to this end she called her maid, Lucetta, and bade 
her prepare to accompany her. 

This Lucetta was a bright, pretty girl, twenty 
years of age, a native of Mantua, and so warmly 
attached to her mistress that she would have sacri- 
ficed self entirely, for the good of the lady whomshe 
had served ever since she had been old enough to 
be of service. 

Ina very short time both mistress and maid were 
ready, their only disguise being those long, dark, 





generally respected by all sober mem in the atroo, . 
of Milan. 


In fact, this peculiar robe was held asa badg; 
which the virtuous woman donned whose busine;; 
called her out of doors after nightfall. 

As they stepped from the terrace em the espla. 
nade, Lady Paulina told her attendant the whole story 
of the Emperor’s message, the departure of Rodolpho, 
and the following speedily and stealthily after o; 
Giovanni; and as Lucetta already understood the 
sentiments of her mistress towards the imprisoneg 
man, she entered at once into the spirit of enter. 


rise. 

. They had reached the point where the esplanade 
sloped down and met the Corso, when they saw 4 
dark form approaching, which they at first mistook 
for a monk; but as they turned aside to avoid it 
they found it-to be a woman, and ere they could pass 
the stranger addressed them : 

“Ladies, pardon me for interrupting -you; but I 
have pressing need of information. You are from 
the direction of the Visconti palace ?” 

“Well,” returned Lucetta as her mistress drew 
back, ‘“‘we may have come down the esplanade— 
what then ?” 

“Simply,” answered the woman, “can you gives 
me any information of the Lady Paulina? Would[ 
be likely to find her? Could I——” 

At this juncture the speaker was interrupted by 
the lady herself, who, as soon as she heard her name 
pronounced, came forward. 

“Why seek you Lady Paulina ?” 

The woman cast a quick glance into tho face of 
this second donnetta, and she seemed to feel how 
beautiful it was. 7 

She was a shrewd woman, and was determined not 
to lose an opportunity by blundering. If this were, 
as she suspected, the person whom she sought, she 
knew how to secure her attention, so she promptly 
replied : 

“T have important business with the lady—busi- 
ness relating to one who sorely needs her assist- 
ance.” 

Lady Paulina caught the woman by the arm. 
“Of whom do you speak ?” 

“To another I would not dare to speak the name 
of so good a man, at this time, thus freely ; but since 
I strongly suspect that I speak with Lady Paulina 
herself, I amfrank. I allude to Matteo Bellani.” 

“ And do you come from him, good woman ?” 
“No, lady. I come from the home where his poor 
father lies almost broken-hearted. My soul! were 
fatal ill, to befal Matteo, that old man’s heart would 
break !’ 

“My good woman, I am the Lady Paulina. Your 
errand should-seem to ensure you my confidence— 
and so, in a measure, it does; but still I would know 
who and what you are, ere I enter into any closer 
engagement.” 

“T am called Cassandra, signora, and [ was once 
Matteo’s nurse. The relations of those other years 
have ever kept the child, the youth, the man, very 
near to my heart. I arrived in Milan only yester- 
day; and I had not been in the city half an hour 
before Matteo, knowing me not—for he had not seen 
me since his early childhood—rescued me from the 
hands of a set of ladroncellos who had attacked mé 
for drunken sport. Oh, signora, I love him; and I 
have sought you to see if you can help him in his 
present trouble.” 

“ And why should you have sought me? What 
turned your steps this way, woman?” asked the 
maiden. 

She was not confused, but she seemed to feel a 
curiosity to know how far the woman’s knowledge 
of her affairs with the artisan extended. 

Cassandra read the intent of the question, but she 
did not choose to tell all she knew. A regard for 
Lady Paulina’s feelings led her to reply: 

“J was informed, signora, that Matteo had been 
your tutor in music, and I wondered if your grati- 
tude for a kindness and attention which I know he 
must have manifested, would not lead you to exert 
some influence in his behalf. I might help him, but 
you can, perhaps, do it more readily. And if caa 
snatch him from the jaws of the Inquisition, { cat, 
after that, be of much service to him.” f 
Lady Paulina was so far assured by the womans 
speech and manner that she told her what had 
already been done, and also why she and her maid 
had started out. And she proposed that Cassandra 
should accompany them. 

“Certainly, I will; and I may be of service, too; 
for I know all the crooks and turns of the streets of 
Milan.” 

And so the three moved on together, Cassandra 
taking the lead ; and, as they hurried along the broad 
Corso, the question arose, what was the first object? 
It was too late now to think of overtaking the mes- 
senger. 





masquerade robes, furnished with cowls, which were 


“T am sure, I cannot tell,” said Lady Paulina. 
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« When I first thought of coming, my only idea was 
to follow Giovanni Visconti, and see if he overtook 
ynd interfered with Rodolpho. But that I cannot 
jo. Even should we follow the exact track of the 
messenger; he would have gone far in advance of us.” 

Lucetta was appealed to, and her idea was— 

“Let us go at once to the Holy Office, and ask if a 
wessage has been received from the Emperor. If 
there has, all is well; if there has not, then you can 
announce what the imperial message was.” 

Lady Paulina turned to Cassandra for her opinion. 

“Lucetta is right,” she said. “If you have the 
courage to do the errand at the Holy Office, the sug- 
gestion is @ good one.” 
~ And with that purpose they pursued their way. 

“No, no,” urged Lady Paulina, gazing into the deep 
gloom of the arched passage, “let us not venture in 
there. Is there not some other way ?” 

“We must reach the terrace beyond, signora, and 
sll the passages are like this until we reach the Piazza 
dela Fontana. There can be no more danger here 
than we have already passed. Remember, time is 
fleeing.” 

Lady Paulina consented; and the trio, keeping 
close together, entered the passage. They had 
gined half the distance, when Lady Paulina and 
lucetta, who walked hand-in-hand, stumbled upon 
something, and Lady Paulina would have fallen had 
not Cassandra caught her. Not far off was a lamp, 
set ina niche in the wall; and by the dim light 
thereof Lucetta first discovered that they had stum- 
bled upon the prostrate form of a man. She could 
not repress @ scream of terror; and, on the instant, 
her mistress joined her; they would have both fled 
had not their older and cooler-headed companion de- 
tained them. Cassandra had detected the fallen 
man’s hat, that it had a white feather in it; and 
a strange thonght occurred to her; and she spoke 
her thought thus : 

“Hold, signora, and reflect: why did you set forth 
pon this mission? You had seen Rodolpho leave 
the palace, bearing a message from the Emperor ; and 
yon had also seen one whom ycu knew to be an 
enemy of the man, whose salvation was the object of 
his mission set forth to follow him. In all probability, 
Rodolpho took this passage, and the ladraccio may 
have been close upon him.” 

Paulina had no thought of fleeing now. She 
quivered from head to foot, but it was more from 
overwhelming anxiety than from fear. 

“Oh, Cassandra, if it should be Rodolpho! Ican- 
not bear to look.” 

“T will look,” said Lucetta, “I will look, if Cas- 
sandra will look with me.” 

It was Rodolpho, weltering in blood, senseless 
and lifeless, but not yet cold! Cassandra bade 
the girls wait a moment while she went and 
tried if she could gain possession of the lamp in the 
niche. She found a door of small iron bars, but it 
was only secured by a sliding bolt ; and, upon open- 
ing this, the lamp was in her possession. It was a pon- 
derous affair—such an one as no person would ever 
think of stealing for use ; but she took it out, and 
bore it safely to the place where the body of the 
messenger lay. 

At another time Lady Paulina would have fainted at 
such a sight ; but she thought not of fainting now. 
The three knelt down, and first found where Rodolpho 
had been stricken in the bosom with a dagger, and 
while Cassandra went at work to remove the clothing 
from the wound, the other two searched the pockets 
for the message which the Emperor had given him. 
But there was no need of much search, for Lady 
Paulina had seen where he put the missive, and she 
quickly discovered that it was gone. 

As for the wounds—there were two of them—one 
seemed to have been terminated at the surface of a 
bone, while the other was deep and probably fatal. 
The blood had already ceased to flow, nature having 
formed a clot in the mouth of the cut ; and Cassandra 
decided that they had better not meddle with it at 
all; but as to the course they should pursue she 
would not venture a suggestion, until the signora had 
spoken, 

But Lady Paulina was as far from a calm thought 
4s she was of calmness of feeling. She appealed 
to Cassandra to help her: 

“Oh, I know not what to do. Speak, good Cas- 
sandra. You are cool, andhave reason. Speak, and 
I will be governed by your counsel.” 

“Would it please you to know who was this man’s 
assassin ?” asked the woman. 

“ Yes—oh, yes.” 

“Then my counsel is, that you send your maid 
back to the palace for assistance here, while you and 
I proceed to the office of the Inquisition. “If this 
man can have speedy help he may be saved. The 
colour of his lip shows that life is not extinct, and 
- he be not bleeding internally, he may yet sur- 

ive,” 


“But,” suggested Lady Paulina, “if the Emperor's 





message has not reached the. Holy Office, what can 
we do there ?” 

“The very fact that it has not reached its desti- 
nation, is reason enough for your informing the 
officers that the Emperor has framed such a message. 
Matteo may be brought before the tribunal this very 
night.” 

. The last sentence resolved the maiden, and she at 
once sent Lucetta back to the palace, while she and 
Cassandra kept on towards the Inquisition. Once 
or twice the woman hesitated, and seemed to reflect, 
but she moved on again, and as they approached the 
office she gave her companion such counsel as she 


had to give. 
(To be continued.) 


SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
cxcepepialileeirtpeniie 
CHAPTER LXXXL 


Tue shock of her father’s sudden death seriously 
affected both the health and spirits of Opal, and Mrs. 
Hastings aroused herself from the indulgence of her 
own grief, to devise some means of bringing back 
cheerfulness to her drooping child. 

The listless dejection into which the young girl 
had fallea threatened the most serious results, and 
Dr. Wiseman advised change of scene as the only 
remedy. 

Mrs. Hastings remembered how ‘much pleasure 
Opal’s anticipated tour had afforded her, and she de- 
termined to take her to Paris, remain there two 
years, and allow her daughter the benefit of masters 
to complete her imperfect education. 

They would then travel another year, and by that 
time she trusted that the memories of the last few 
months, would cease to leave their sad impress on the 
mind of her daughter. 

Mrs. Hastings had an uncle living in Paris—the 
youngest brother of her mother—with whom she 
had kept up a straggling correspondence for many 
years past. 

M. Latour was a wealthy banker, and to him she 
now wrote to engage apartments for her, and make 
such arrangements for her reception as would pre- 
vent her from feeling as a stranger. 

Opal assented to this proposal with some gleam of 
her former brightness, though she soon sank again 
into the dreamy apathy, from which she found it al- 
most impossible to arouse herself. 

When Mrs. Markland heard of the proposed tour, 
she declared that she would accompany them, taking 
Dora and Jenny with her. 

They could be placed at boarding-school, and re- 
ceive such educational advantages as could not be 
commanded near their home ; so it was settled thus by 
the two families, and Mr. Guy Denham was to act as 
agent for the estates they left behind them. 

At the end of two years, he and Mrs. Langley were 
to join his aunt in Paris, and travel with the whole 
party through the most interesting portions of the 
country. 

With many regrets, Mr. Denham saw his fair idol 
depart ; but he knew that it was best for them both 
that the sea should roll between them. He could 
not be near Opal and not betray the engrossing pas- 
sion of his soul; yet he felt that, situated as he was, 
it would be unjust to her to seek her in any way. 
while the cloud that hung over himself precluded all 
thought of a union between them. 

Adoringly as Mr. Denham loved her, he dared not 
give strength to the doubts of innocence which were 
still expressed by others, by becoming thé husband 
of Mr. Godfrey Fenton’s widowed bride. 

He believed that Opal loved him; that one cause 
of her dejection was the certainty in her own mind 
that, until the assassin was revealed, a union be- 
tween them was impossible; so he armed his soul 
with endurance, and made such business arrange- 


ments as were necessary both for his aunt and Mrs. 


Hastings. 

Opal promised Mrs. Langley to write to her re- 
gularly, and so they parted. 

The voyage to Havre was prosperous, and the 
transit from there to Paris was rapidly and safely 
made. 

M. Latour, a handsome, gray-haired man of sixty, 
met his niece at the railroad station and conducted 
her to her new residence. 

He was a bachelor, and lived en garcon, as he ex- 
plained to her, or he would have received them in 
his own establishment. 

The sea voyage had already bonefited Opal, and 
she looked on the novel scenes around her with 
something of her former vivacity. A few weeks 
were given to the objects of interest to be found in 
the city and its vicinity, and then the two young 
girls were settled in their pension. 

Opal commenced under competent masters the 





course of study she intended to pursue, and the three 
ladies led together a quiet, but very pleasant life, 
visited constantly by M. Latour, and occasionally by a 
few of his friends whom he thought worthy to be 
received by them. 

Opal wrote frequently to Mrs. Langley, giving her 
vivid pictures of what she saw, and, from her letters, 
her distant friends gained the impression that her 
mind had recovered its elasticity, and hope again 
threw its halo over her young and sanguine heart. 

In these epistles there was always a message for 
Mr. Denham, and these evidences of unavated in- 
terest in himself, afforded new food to the passion 
that had grown with his growth, and strengthened 
with every hour of his life, hopeless as a future 
union between them seemed to be. 

The two years of separation passed over with 
leaden feet to him, but at length the glad hour came 
in which he could embark for the place that held the 
being most dear to him on earth. 

He could think of nothing, dream of nothing, but 
the happiness of beholding Opal once more, and he 
put far behind him the dreadful thought that, loving 
her as he must ever do, he dared not attempt to 
make her his own. 

Fortune had dealt kindly with Mr. Denham in the 
two past years. By some lucky speculations he had 
nearly trebled the fortune bequeathed to him by his 
cousin, and, in addition to this, the large salary al- 
lowed him by his aunt and Mrs. Hastings had been left 
to accumulate. 

Mr. Denham felt that he was rich enough for every 
rational purpose. He was glad to be independent in 
fortune, as everyone should be, but he felt as if all 
the gold of Midas could never bring joy to him, unless 
he could find means to erase from his name the blot 
that rested upon it, and claim Opal Hastings as the 
partner of his life. 

Reckless of future suffering to himself, he was 
about to throw himself within the sphere of her en- 
chantments again; but to see her—to listen to the 
music of her voice—to bask in the soft light of her 
eyes—would be such supreme happivess to him, 
that he was willing to risk all his future peace to at- 
tain it. 

During those two years nothing had been heard 
from Rosa Gordon, save that the money deposited 
to her credit at the banker’s had been drawn. Where 
she was, or whither she had gone, was a profound 
mystery, though Mr. Denham vaguely hoped that re- 
tributive justice would yet overtake her, and the 
truth be proclaimed to the world, without betraying 
the connexion between the criminal and the Hast- 
ings family. 

At long intervals Mrs. Langley received letters 
from Inez. She had taken up her abode in Rome, 
assuming the dress and performing the duties of a 
Sister of Charity, though by a special dispensation 
she was permitted to do so without taking the vows 
ofa nun. She devoted her large means to works of 
benevolence, and she wrote that she had found that 
peace which passeth all understanding, and no 
pratt wept over the wreck of her early dream of 
ove. 

To see Inez again was one of the strongest in- 
ducements to Mrs. Langley to undertake a voyage, 
for she had a great dread of the sea. Inez declared 
that she never intended to return to the landin which 
she had suffered so much, and her friend was willing 
to risk the dangers of shipwreck so vividly portrayed 
to her fancy, to behold again the girl who had so 
deeply interested her. 

The travellers were ushered into a reception 
room, the walls of which were nearly lined with 
mirrors, and the next instant a young creature, bright 
with health and happiness, came flying in to welcome 
them. 

“Oh, Guy—dear Guy—dearest Mts. Langley, I did 
not dare hope to see you so soon among us. Your 
letter only came yesterday telling us that you had 
actually embarked, and hoped to be here this week. 
But mamma has secured apartments for you, and 
you will live with us.” 

She threw herself on Mrs. Langley’s bosom, while 
she held out one of her hands to Mr. Denham. He 
carried it impulsively to his lips, and Mrs. Langley 
kissed her again and again. She then held her off 
from her, gazing with fond admiration on the lovely 
face, the old fluctuating gleam of colour lighting up 
the pure pearliness of her complexion. 

In the two past years Opal had developed into per- 
fect womanhood, and the rounded contour of her ex- 
quisite form, the refined elevation of soul expressed 
in her eloquent face, gave the crowning charm to 
her rare loveliness. 

Mrs. Langley delightedly exclaimed: 

“How wonderfully you have improved, my dear, 
you really seem transfigured. I thought you charm- 
ing before, but you are irresistible now.” 

Opal laughed, blushed, and gianced half-shily at 
Mr. Denham, who still held her hand clasped in 
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ile he gazed upon her in a trance od 


She brought him to his sober senses again, by softly 
withdrawing her hand, and archly saying: 

“Tam afraid Guy goes not agree with you; he 
seems struck dumb by disappointment. Bat I 
have done my best, sir critic, and if I am not a 
genuine Parisienne, it is not my fault, nor yet that of 
my mother.” 

Mr. Denham recovered himself, and hastened to 
‘ Iam only somuch dazzled*and enchanted by 
the yision of loveliness that has burst upon me, that 

I haye no words in which I can adequately express 
my feelings. You have improved indeed, Opal ; but 
I do not believe that anything could make you so 
artificial as a genuine Parisienne is beund to be. 
You are the same creature of nature and impulse 
that I have known and admired from my boyhood.” 

“ Admired ? .Oh, Guy, if that be all, you had better 
go back to your own home and leave me to forget 
the past!” was the thought that came to the heart 
of the fair listener; but she only smiled, and said: 

“Tardy praise is better than none. I warn you 
that my love of approbation is excessive ; and, from 
those I highly regard, I expect —appreciation.” 

“You must always have that, and more, from me 
—and from my sister,” he added, as he became con- 

scious how much his words implied. 

At this crisis Mrs. Hastings came in, followed by 
Mrs. Markland and -her daughters; and sucha wel- 
come as the travellers received was worth even the 
stormy voyage across the sea from which they had 
just escaped. 

The happy party gathered around the supper 
table that night, and Mr. Denham rejoiced to see 
that his aunt had recovered her former tranquillity of 
manner, and he felt sure that Mrs. Hastings had 
ceased to mourn the loss of her unhappy husband. 
Dora had grown into a dark-eyed girl of seventeen, 
and he was glad to see that the pride of Mrs. Mark- 
land was as great in her loveliness as it had once 
been in the fair premise of her idolized son. 

The programme of the proposed tour was deter- 
mined upon,.and the hours sped by on wirgs of light. 
At a late hour they separated, to meet again the next 
morning over an early breakfast. After it was over, 
Opal and Dora set out with the new-comers to com- 
mence a survey of the wonders of Paris. The month 
allotted to the city and its vicinity passed by so 
rapidly, that two at least of the party were almost 
unconscious of the flight of time. 

In visiting works of art, and spots famous in his- 
tory, Opal found a new delight in the society of one 
so capable of lending a new interest to them as she 
found Guy to be. He was a good scholar, an exten- 
sive reader, and possessed that appreciation for all 
that is grand or beautifal, which most deeply charms 
the heart of an impulsive and enthusiastic girl. 

Opal listened to him as to an oracle, and thought 
his criticisms worthy to be printed in letters of gold. 
To her he was wisest, best, and she did not scruple 
to show him in what high esteem she held him. 
Opal felt sure that Mr. Denham loved her, and she 
knew that to no other would she ever again give the 
hand to which he was too delicate ‘to put forth any 
claim, till-he could do so in the sight of men without 
one voice to condemn him as the verpetrator of the 
deed which had restored her freedom to her. 

So long'as Opal felt the sweet assurance of his 
affection, she was contented that itshould be so. If 
fate forbade a closer union, they could be fast and 
devoted friends, and Opal believed that she could be 
happy in being ever near him—in daily seeing him, 
even if she could never become his wife. 

Fora season Mr. Denham, too, was happy in the 
mere delight of her. presence; but the. passion that 
daily gained strength soon rendered him restless and 
wretched. He wanted her for his very own, to be 
allin all to him, yet he saw no means of bridging 
the gulf, the accusation against himself as the as- 
sassin of her bridegroom had opened between them. 

At times he felt tempted to abjure his country for 
ever; live far away from those who had so persis- 
tently asserted his guilt, and accepting the happiness 

he had only to put forth his hand to grasp, give up 
his native land for its dear sake. 

But the bitter thought came that even in his 
self-imposed exile the insinuations so derogatory to 
himself might be whispered. The voice of scandal 
might even implicate her fair name in the charges 
against himself, and Mr. Denham shrank from the 
temptation as a sin against the woman he so ador- 
ingly loved. 

‘.How taz Kine or Hanover’s PLATE was 
SayveD.—Tho. Silberkammer, or silver chamber (in 
short, plate-room), in the Royal Palace at Hanover, 
has loug been celebrated for the immense value of 
its confents. His ex-Majesty could have entertained 





at least 500 persons off silver, from the first course 


to the last, without any loss of time from the wash- 
ing up of the plates. Soup tureens, and those sort 
of things, were counted by fifties. What nice booty 
for Prussia that) would have been in the late war! 
In order to preserve his plate, the King adopted tho 
following stratagem: On the night before the Prus- 
sian occupation of Hanover he had all his plate built 
up in one of the cellars of the palace. At thé same 
time a long line of apparently heavily-laden wag- 
gons were seen to ‘pass out of the palace court on 
their way to the railway station, and it was given 
out that they contained the royal treasure, and that 
it was to be sent out of the country. Although the 
conveying the treasure to the cellar, the building it 
in, the arrangements with the waggons, &c., made it 
necessary that the secret should be confided toa very 
considerable number of persons, it has been so well 
kept that till a very-few days ago, when the treasure 
was again brought out of its hiding-place, the public 
generally believed that it had-really been sent out of 
the country. 








FACETIZ. 


Wat Nature Dip.—“ My dear,” said a gentle- 
man to a young lady whom he hoped to marry; 
“ do you intend to make a fool of me?” “No,” re- 
plied the lady, “ nature has saved me the trouble.” 

“Aun, Jemmy,” said a sympathizing friend. to a 
man who-was just too late forthe train, “ you did 
not run fast enough.” “Yes I did,” said Jemmy ; 
“but I didn’t start soon enough.” 

A maw who had filed @ petition for divorcee was 
informed by his counsel that his wife had filed.a 
“ cross-petition,” as lawyers call it. “A cross-peti- 
tion!” exclaimed the husband, “ that’s just like her. 
She never did a good-natured thing in her life.” 

MAn,. anatomists say, changes entirely every 
seven years. “Therefore,” says the witty Jones, 
“ my tailér should not remind me of the bill I con- 
tracted in 1859; Iam not the man who contracted 
it.” 

THE WAY SMITHSON GOT MARRIED. 

Mr. Smithson—an improvement on the celebrated 
name of Smith—wished to take Miss Brownly— 
another improvement—to the opera. He had been 
on terms of intimacy with the family for about five 
years, but “never spoke of love;” on the contrary, 
he had frequently declared his intention of lead- 
ing a bachelor’s life. One morning he called, and 
was admitted. 

“Oh, James!” exclaimed Miss Jane, “ where have 
you kept yourself so long?” 

This took Smithson a little aback, for he had spent 
the preceding evening with the family. Before he 
could answer, however, Jane’s. brothers and sisters 
(ten in number) had gathered about him. Summon-: 
ing all his courage, he said: 

“T have come to.ask you——’ 

“Not here, James—now—now—oh!” 

“ That is,” stammered Smithson, “if you are not 
engaged——” 

“Oh, oh! water, quick!” 

“What's that ?” inquired her father. 
she’s engaged ?” 

“T didn’t mean——” said Smithson in confusion. 

“Of course not,” continued Mr. Brownly, “you've 
always been our favourite.” 

Then advancing, and taking poor Smithson’s hand, 
he said : : 

“Take her; she is a good girl, and loves you to 
distraction. May you both be happy. as the day is 
long.” 

Thereupon father, mother, and children crowded 
around Smithson and wished him joy, and company 
coming in at the moment, the affair was told to 
them as a profound,secret. So Smithson got a wife 
without popping the question, almost before he knew 
it himself. But we cannot help thinking he was 
hurried into matrimony. 


A vacetious fellow having unwittingly offended 
a conceited puppy, the latter teld him he was no 
“gentleman.” “Are you a gentleman ?” asked the 

“ Yes; sir,” bounced the fop. “Then I 
am very glad I am not,” replied the other. 

A MODEST individual in the Nutmeg State an- 
nounces: that his golden wedding will come off just 
thirty years from now, and offers a liberal dis- 
count on any presents his friends then design to 
make him. 

A Sacactous Scotcu Doc.—A dog near Inver- 
ness Was in the habit of going regularly every morn- 
ing toa baker’s shop in the town fora roll, One 
morning, instead of the customary halfpenny, a large 
smooth horn button was given to it, For some time 
it declined faking it, but finding that none other was 
forthcoming, it took it between its teeth and trotted 


? 


“Who says 





off. . The baker, seeing it coming, threw down the 


roll and picked up what he supposed: was a genuing 
coin of the realm, for the animdl; sagacious in tho 
artifices of deceitful man, would never part with the 
money until it had received its full valuee On fing- 
ing out his mistake he turned: roundto: see if the 
little swindler was thereybut was notra little amused 
to see it, on looking: out of the window; Scampering 
home along the street: with the: bread between its 
teeth, instead of remaining, as'was its wont, to eat it 
in the shop. 

A Mosicran, in calling the attention of his house- 
builder to a piece of music, remarked that its “pitch” 
was the highest he had ever seen. “If you'll come 


upon the roof of the house,” said the builder, “ yon'}’ 


see ‘pitch’'a great deal higher, for the roofers are 
just now putting on the tar.” 

Two distinguished philosophers took shelter under 
one tree during a.heavy shower. After. some time 
one complained. that. he felt the rain. “Never 
mind,”. replied. the other; “there-are plenty of 
trees. When this one is wet through we will go to 
another.” 

A GEnTr2MAN, who had visited his friend for the 
first time, in a very solitary and: dreary situation, 
observed to him; “My dear Tom; you may have 
your reasons for living here; but,” added he, look- 
ing with great surprise at the rookery, “what can 
induce these poor birds to stay here, too?” 

LUCIFER,. 

An amusing mistake was made by one.of the cu- 
rates of a parish church with reference to this name. 
He was busily occupied on one of the great festivals 
baptizing the numerous children which are brought 
there, and on asking the name of the child, the. mo- 
ther said: 

“ Lucy, sir.” 

He thought she said Lucifer, and replied : 

“Oh, nonsense; I shall call it no such name,” 
and was proceeding to give it a more Christian 
name, say Henry or John, when. the poor woman 
exclaimed : 

“ Oh, dear sir, it’s a girl, andI said Lucy.” 

Many a.laugh afterwards was made at the poor 
patson’s expense by his colleagues. 


“Tue King of Abyssinia is am: Irishman and a 
Fenian. His assumed name is Theodorus, his real 
The O Dorus!” says a contemporary.. This is an 
error—T heodore, like all great men; is a Scotchman. 
His family come from the stream of ‘The Odd-odour 
—very common in Scotland. 

A FRENcCHMAN who had purchased a country seat 
was complaining of the want of birds in his garden. 
“ Set some traps,” replied an old officer,“ and they'll 
come. I was-once in Africa and there wasn't sup- 
posed to be a woman’ within two hundred miles. 
I hung a pair of ear-rings and a collar upon a‘tree, 
and the next morning I found two women under the 
branches.” 

UNGENTLE HINT. 

“Nephew,” said a farmer to a lop-sided youth, 
who had been quartering on, him for the last six 
weeks, and resisted all gentle hints that his stay had 
been prolonged quite sufficiently, “I am afraid that 
you will never come and see me again.” 

“Why, uncle, how can you say so—don’t I come 
to see you every winter ?” 

“Yes; but Iam afraid you'll never go away.” 


By AN ARITHMETICAL MaDMAN.—Suppose a man 
and a girl were married—the man. thirty-five years 
old, the girl five: this makes the mam seven times as 
old as the girl; they live together until the girl is 
ten years—this makes him forty years old, and four 
times as old as the girl; they still live: until. she is 
fifteen, the man being forty-five—this makes the 
man three times as‘old; they still live: until she is 
thirty years oldthis makes «the man: sixty, only 
twice as old, and soon. Now, how:long would they 
have tolive to make.the girl as old as the man? 


Ir seems there was some disappointment in the 
galleries of Congress: the other day upon the ap- 
pearance of the wife of an English nobleman who is 
now travelling in the United States, because she did 
not wear a hundred-thousand-dollar dress, according 
to current report, but. was dressed in quiet drab 
with a black velvet hat. What a fearful thing it 
would be if this example should°résult in some of 
the American aristocratic ladies. appearing in public 
in dresses ‘worth a trifle less than a Mondred thousand 
dollars. 

EARTHENWARE DuMmigs.—A gang of young scoun- 
drels living in Clerkenwell having received no ham- 
pers, and being rather doubtful of the “ good cheer 
with which to furnish forth their Christmas table. 
resolved to lay violent hands on a Norfolk chees¢ 
which, from a grocer’s open window, tempted theit 
greedy eyes. Attainment was: easy; they had only 
to put in their hands and take it, and—they. took it 
Being observed they took to their heels, one of then 
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with the cheeserunder, his arm. Chase was at once 
gively and so hotly carried on that, like a routed 
amy, they were ‘fain to fling away the baggage. 
But, lo! the Iascioug Norfolk fell to the ground with 
uch a clatter that, spell-bound with astonishment, 
they were caught without the slightest difficulty, for 
ihe cheese -was;an earthenware dummy of cunning 
workmanship. 

Ir is.related that once upon a time Earl-Russell, 
taking a cabfvom Palace Yard to Chesham Place, 
gave the driver a sovereign for a shilling. When 
onthe following day the man was identified, he was 
fund to have..invested the. windfall in a, pair of 
pots. “Some. call.them, Wellingtons, my lord,” 
sid the fellow, “but»I call them ,Russells.”. The 
earl pardoned his dishonesty for the sake of his wit. 

In Every: Jau.—The great. Duke of Marlbo- 
rough passing the gate of the Tower was accosted 
by an ill-looking fellow with: “ How:do you do, my 
jord duke? I’ believe your grace and I have now 
been in. every, jail in the kingdom.” “TI believe, 
ny friend,” replied the duke, with surprise, “ this is 
the only jail I. ever visited.” ‘“ Very likely,” re- 
joined the other; “but Ihave been in all the rest.” 

Scort anp.A Scotcn Lapy.—Mrs. Murray Keith, 
a venerable Scotch lady, from. whom Sir Walter 
Scott derived many of the traditionary stories and 
anecdotes wrought upin his admirable fictions, taxed 
him one day with the authorship, which he, as usual, 
stoutly denied. “ What!” exclaimed the old lady, 
«d’ye think I dinna ken my ain groats among other 
folks’ kail?” 

IncenIOUs OrtTHOGRAPHY.—A. gentleman of the 
Temple received his charwoman’s bill, made out in 
that style of ‘spelling and handwriting peculiar to 


that class; but there was one item of Is...6d.. which 


defied even his practised comprehension); it was. for 
“skewering: the stars.” After wondering for, some 
time how such a work could ever have been per- 
formed, and still more why it should have been exe- 
ented, particularly at his expense, the debtor. sent 
for Mrs. Pearlash, when the reading turned out to 
be “for scouring the stairs.” : 

A RESIDENT of Jemesquod was appointed light- 
keeper on a dangerous coast. After he ‘had’ taken 
possession, complaints were made that the lights went 
out at twelve o'clock. The proper officer was at once 
sent to look.into the matter, and.he was told that 
complaints were made against him. “For what ?” 
was the inquiry. “ Why,” replied the officer, “ they 
say that-our lights de not burn after twelve o’clock 
atnight.” “Well,” was the repiy. “I know they 
don’t, for I put ’em out~ myself then, for I thought 
all the vessels had got in by that time, and I-wanted 
to save ile,” 

A Goop Strory.—The Duke of Argyll tellsa good 
story. He was. travelling with the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland in a first-class carriage on the North- 
Eastern Railway, At one of the stations, alittle 
commercial traveller got. in. The three: chatted 
familiarly until the train stopped at, Alnwick Junc- 
tion, Here the Duke-of Northumberland, got. out 
and was met by a train of flunkeys and.servants, 
Thecommercial traveller said to his remaining com- 
panion, “ That must be some great swell.” “Yes,” 
said the Duke of Argyll, “he is the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland.” ‘ Blessme,” exclaimed; the.bagman, 
“and to think that he should have been so affable 
to two little snobs like us.” 


How. to .Finp> THE. Tuisr.—Lorenzo Dow, the 
celebrated itinerant preacher, once came across a man 
who was deeply lamenting that his axe had. been 
stolen. Dow told the man if he would come to meet= 
ing with him he would find his,axe. At the meeting, 
Dow had on the pulpit, in plain sight, a large stone. 
Suddenly in the middle of his sermon he stopped, 
took up the stone, and said: “ Anaxe was sfolen in 
this neighbourhood last night, and if the.man who 
took it don’t dodge, I will hit him: on the forehead 
with this stone,” at the same time making a violent 
effort to throw it. A person present was seen to 
dodge his head, and proved to be the guilty party, as 
he acknowledged-the theft. 

COMPLEMENTARY, BUT NOT COMPLIMENTARY. 
Of complementary colours, 
If the theory be true, 
Reflected in the Yellow Book 
Napoleon may look blue. 
And then there is a foot-note to inform us that blue 
1s the colour of the foreign official publications in 
France, But what has that to do with thé question 
how two colours, each of which is primary, can be 
the complements of the prism. which consists of 
three? The complementary of yellow is not blue. 
but purple, as the complementary of blue is orange, 
and the complementary of red is green.—Fun. 


Am I Rent, on HAune-(oTner)-MANN?—“ The 


Maes ; : : 
‘ahnemann,” we read in the Bombay Times, is being 








fitted for the second batch of elephants for, the 
Abyssinian campaign, numbering about twenty-six. 
How'can we hope to bring Theodore to his senses 
by’such Homeopathic doses as this ?—Fun. 


How po, you Account FOR 1??+-The ‘tailors 
are not on strike—and yet we never saw more slop- 
work in the streets.—Fun. 

LzGat.—If possession is nine points of the law, 
what is the tenth ?—Disappointment, and it’s as big 
as the other nine put together, and much more: com- 
mon.—Fun. 

cooL. 

Jones: “Bridget, I told you to let me have my hot 
water the first thing in the morning.” 

Bridget : “ Sure, and didn’t I bring it up and’ lave 
it at the dure last night, so as to be in time, sir!"— 
Fun. 

Caution TO TRAvEttERS.—As everybody: in 
France now-a-days is able to converse fluently in 
English, the best thing that.our.countrymen. can do 
when they don't want to be understood by our Gallic 
neighbours, is to speak in French !— Tomahawk. 


A BARE Escart.—At the Athenée, a new Parisian 
Theatre, unnecessary alarm was created a few re- 
presentations ago by the fall of one of the actresses 
in the revue close to the footlights. The house rose 
under the impression that she might rise in a blaze, 
but was speedily reassured by the actress herself, 
who had sustained no injury owing to the fact that 
she had- happily nothing on which could possibly catch 
fire!—Tomahawk. 





THE SEAL-FISHER’S WIFE. 
Tue west shines out through lines of jet, 
Like the side of a fish through the fisher’s net, 
Silver and golden-brown ; 
And rocking the cradle, she sings so low, 
As backward and forward, and to and fro, 
She cards the wool for her gown. 


She sings her sweetest, she sings her best, 
And all the silver fades in the west, 
And all the golden-brown, 
And lowly leaning cradle across, 
She mends the fire with faggots and moss, 
And cards the wool for her gown. 


Gray and cold, and cold and gray, 
Over the look-out and over the bay, 
The sleet comes sliding down, 
And the blaze of the faggots flickers thin, 
And the wind is beating’ the ice-blocks in, 
As she cards the wool for her gown. 


The fisher’s boats in the ice arecrushed, 

And now her lullaby-song is hushed,— 
For sighs the singing drown,— 

And all, with fingers hard and cold, 

She covers the cradle, fold on fold, 
With the carded wool of her gown. 


And there—the cards upon her knee, 
And her:eyes wide open towards the sea, 
Where the fisher’s boats went down— 
They found her all as cold as sleet, 
And her baby smiling up so sweet, 
From the carded wool of her gown. 
Ay C. 








GEMS. 





EXAMPLE AND Precert.—It is a great fault of 
parents and teachers to preach sobriety, and them- 
selves to.give a contrary example. The example is 
more effectual than the precept. It is also wrong to 
give daintiés-and liquors to children as rewards, for 
itis in this manner that they are taught to value 
them, They may enjoy the sense of taste,. but they 
ought-not to be governed by it. 

DiscretTion.—It is impossible to be polite without 
being discreet. Discretion renders a man master of 
himself, of his words, of his actions, of .his looks, 
and of the motions of his countenance;.¢o that 
nothing can escape him to break through decorum, or 
to give offence. ‘A discreet man distinguishes per- 
fectly the rank, character, aud genius of others, and 
the bent. of their inclination and interests; and he 
thereby discovers in what particulars he:may safely 
rely on their confidence, and upon’ what. occasion it 
is prudent to be mysterious. He is particularly 
careful never to enter into their secrets or meddle in 
their concerns without being solicited so to do, which 
is an excellent precaution to.live peaceably, and to 
avoid those ‘inconveniences to which : indiscreet 
persons subject themselves, by intruding: into the 
concerns of others. : 

GamMBLING.—To. every young man: who indulges 
in the least form: of gambling we raise a warning 
voice! Under the specious name of amusement you 
are laying the foundation of gambling. Playing is 
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the seed which comes up gambling. It is the light 
wind which brings up the-storm. It is the white 
frost\which preludes the winter} You are mistaken, 
however, in supposing that it is harmless in its ear- 
liest beginnings.. Its terrible blight belongs, doubt- 
less, to a later stage; but its consumption of time, 
its destruction of industry,its distaste for the calmer 
pleasures of life, belong'to the very beginning. You 
will begin to play with every generous feeling. 
Amusement will be the plea. At the beginning the 
game will excite enthusiasm, pride of skill, the love 
of mastery, and the love of money. The love’ of 
money, at first almost imperceptible; at last will'rule 
out all the rest—like Aaron’s rod—a serpent, swal- 
lowing every other serpent. Generosity, enthu- 
siasm, pride and: skill, love of. mastery, will be 
an in one mighty feeling—the savage lust’ of 
ucre. 








STATISTICS. 

Book TRADE witH ForricN Parts.—Last year 
48,581 owt. of books were exported from the United 
Kingdom, and 8,789 cwt. were imported into it; the 
Custom-house valuation averaging about 2s, 2d, per 
lb. as the commercial value of these works. 14,922 
ewt., valued at 176,183/., were ‘sent to the United 
States. Seven years. before, in 1859, our export 
thither of books the produce of the United Kingdom 
was 11,774 cwt.; in 1864; when the°Civil War was 
raging, our export of books to those States was but 
4,470 cwt. Our import of books from the United 
States in 1866 was but 685 cwt., of the value of 
7,6182. To Australia in 1866 we sent 12,008 cwt. of 
books, of the-value of 132,3371.; to India, 2,982 ewt., 
of the value of 44,0402. ; and to Egypt, 4,477 cwt., of 
the value of 74,7571.; to British North America, 
4,545 ewt., valued at 46,996/.; to British Possessions 
in South Africa, 1,253 cwt., value 20,4437.; to the 
West Indies, 1,000 cwt., value 12,1631. Our import 
of books, as may be supposed, is chiefly from the 
continent of Europe. In 1866 we-imported from 
France 3,233 ewt.; of the value of 38,6151., and ex- 
ported thither 2,161 cwt., of the value of 22,9637 
We imported from Hamburg in 1866 2,428 cwt., of 
the value of 35,102/., and exported thither 801 cwt., 
of the value of 12,5757. Seven years before, in 1859, 
our entire export of books, the produce of this king- 
dom, was 33,543 cwt., valued at 478,198/.; and our 
import, 6,520 cwt., valued at 91,2417. In 1866 our 
export of books was valued at 601,682/., and our im- 
port at 108,4997. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue widening, of Park Lane is to be effected by 
setting back the Park boundary fence,. at a cost of 
between 38,0002. and 4,0002. 

Tue Yeomanry Cavalry amount to about 15,000: 
mén, and cost the. country about 40,0001. a year. 
Well worth the money, and yearly do they become 
more so. 

Ir may be remarked that St. George is the patron 
saint both of Abyssinia and England, whom the war 
between the two countries must put om the horns of 
a dilemma: Which of the two will he protect? He 
must necessarily sacrifice one or the other. 

During the present year no less than six Peers who 
are now minors will come.of age. Their names and 
the dates on which they will attain their majority 
are as follows: The Duke of Norfolk, December 27 ; 
the Marquis of Bute, September 12; the Marquis of 
Huntly, March 5; the Earl of Ellesmere, April 6; 
Earl Ferrers, January 24; and the Earl of. Ilchester, 
September 13. 

Tue following eldest sons of noblemen will attain 
their majority during the present year: The Earl of 
Cassilig, son of the Marquis of Ailsa; the Marquis of 
Worcester, son-of the Duke of Beaufort; Viscount 
Emlyn, son of the Earl of Cawdor; the Hon. BE. E. T. 
Boscawen, son of Viscount Falmouth; the Hon. C. 
E. Graves, son of Lord’ Graves; the Marquis of 
Graham, son of the Duke of Montrose ; the Hon. W. 
J. Petre, son of Lord Petre ; and Viscount Dalrymple, 
son of the Earl, of Stair.. Lord Dalmeny, heir pre- 
sumptive and»grandson of the Earl of Rosebery, also 
comes of age’this year. 


A War OFrFice return states the number of 
officers wanting to completd the establishment of the 
Militia in the United ‘ Kingdom—viz., 3 Lieutenant- 
Colonels, 7 Majors, 43 'Captaiug 756° Lieutenants, 
and 1,219 Ensigns and Second Lieutenants. The 
cause.of this last: number being so large is that the 
appointment of Ensigns and Second Lieutenants. in 
Militia» regiments. has been supended, and two 
Supernumerary Lieutenants have been allowed to 





each regiment in their place. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avsix.—Sir Hugh Middleton, the projector of the New 
River, died in 1631, 

Z. O. P.—The first steam vessel used in Great Britain was 
called the Comet, and built by Henry Bellin 1812. It was 
thirty tons burden. 

F. G.—Donati’s comet appeared on the 2nd of June, 1858, 
and was visible in England in the September and Uctober 
following. 

U. M.—Tin cases, filled with steel bolts'or darts, and can- 
vas cartridges, containing small balls, were used as projec- 
tiles by Henry IV. of France. 

Mary Breea.—1. At dinner, when requiring to be helped 
again, certainly allow your knife and fork to remain on the 
plate. 2. The bridegroom most decidedly. 

Jous Smita.—You can only claim the monies due after 
the last receipt you signed. If the rooms are let unfurnished 
you can distrain; if otherwise, sue in the county court. 

Porrry.—The lines “ My love! I long for thee” are defi- 
cient in metre, still they possess some merit, and a second 
attempt may prove more successful. 

Heiice.—We regret that we cannot inform you in what 
book the piece of poetry or prose entitled the Sacrilegious 
Gamesters appeared. One of our readers may be enabled 
to give the information. 

A Constant Reaper.—Take 3 oz. of rose-water, 1 drachm 
of sulphate of zinc, and mix well, wet the face with it, gently 
dry it, and rub over afterwards a little cold cream, which 
also dry off. 

A. Z. P.—To obtain a copy of the will you must apply 
either personally, or through a friend or acquaintance in 
London, at Doctors’ Commons. We do not believe a letter 
would meet with a reply. 

A. Cotiixns.—The clerks are generally chosen from the 
force. There would, however, be no harm in your applying 
at the office in Scotland Yard ; you would atall events obtain 
every information. 

Micuage. Forps.—A recipe for nose bleeding was given in 
a Tecent pumber, but another very excellent one is the fol- 
lowing, roll up a piece of paper, and press it up under the 
upper lip. “ 

Betta.—A prefet is a chief magistrate or governor in 
France, invested with the general administration of a de- 
partment, such as the Prefet of the Department of La 
Seine. 

R. S.—Laconic means short or brief, and is derived from 
Lacones, the Spartans who inhabited the province of 
Laconia, in Peloponnesus, and were remarkable for using 
few words. 

Apa.—Bells of Arms, or bell tents, are tents in the shape 
of a cone, where the company's armsare ranged in the fieki. 
They are generally painted with the colour of the facings 
of the regiment, and the royal arms in front. 

F. H. H.—Exercise in the open air, a well-regulated ap- 
petite, and a cheerful mind, will best preserve the com- 
plexion; at the same time take 1 oz of alum, and 1 oz. of 
lemon juice, mix in 1 pint of rose-water, and use occa- 
sionally. 

A WEeEeKLy Sunscriser.—Cleanliness and a due attention 
to the teeth will have great effect upon the breath; rinse the 
mouth every morning and evening; also procure a little 
orris root from any chemist, and put some in your mouth 
occasionally. 

W. Harris.—Apply at the Government Emigration Office, 
8, Park Street, Westminster, or 65, Sonshoreh Street; the 
office hours at the former are between eleven and five, at 
the latter from ten till four. Oaptain Lean, B.N., is the 
chief of the office. 

S. M.—The Victoria and Albert is lying off Portsmouth. 
There is no other ship in the Royal Navy of the same name. 
The Victory is also at Portsmouth, the Vigilant at the Ca 
of Good Hope, the Vindictive at Fernando Po, and the 
Virago in Australia. 

Otp Necessiry.—We never heard of such a pension. You 
might, however, have a statement of your case drawn up 
and send it for presentation to Her Majesty to Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. Charles Grey, the Queen's private secre- 
tary. 





Goprrey.—Briga is derived from the Celtic word brig, a. 


frequent termination of the Latin names of places in the 
Iberian peninsula. It originally meant a passage, ferry, ‘or 
bridge, but was soon generalized to mean “town at the 
passage.” 

ALFRED.—Traces of the use of heraldic distinctions and 
armorial bearings are to be found in the earliest ages of 
history. Figures of animals, or symbolical sigtis, were an- 
ciently borne as marks of distinction by kingdoms and states, 
to denote the valour and courage of chiefs or nations, and 








to render them more terrible to their enemies. By men of 
note and military chiefs, these emblems and devices were 
adopted in order to ensure their identification by friends, and 
have been termed “the symbols which i noble 
from the ignoble.” In more recent times, the “ Tapestry of 
Bayeux” affords am illustration, where we find an ela- 
borate tableau of the warlike and knightly symbols and de- 
vices, used by the Normans and Saxons at the period of the 
Conquest. 

Daviv.—Haulk isa term applied to any old vessel which 
has been stripped of her masts, rigging, &., and laid by as 
unfit for sea service. They are — for raising 
or ballast, or for accommodating a ship's company while 
their own vessel is under repair. 

Otrver.—Glammis is a village and parish of Scotland five 
and a half miles from Forfar; near this place is Glammis 
Castle, where the apartment in which Malcolm IL. was as- 

in 1034 is still shown. Its chief manufactures 
are brown linen goods. 

OC. M.—The first bridge over the Thames at London was 
of wood, and was built in the reign of Ethelred IL, between 
the years 993 and 1016; in 1163 it was rebuilt of timber, and 
in 1176 the stone bridge was begun. Its original length was 
940 ft, height, 44ft., and the clear width between the para- 
pets 47ft 

A. M.—How is it possible for us to procure you a situa- 
tion. If, as you say, you have been brought up to the manu- 
facturing of cigars and tobacco, why not make personal ap- 
plication to those in the trade? ‘ou will find a list of 
those tradesmen in the London Directory, which you may 
peruse at almost any coffee-house. 

J. S—The Committee of Ways and Means, a parliamen- 
tary expression, is always formed of the whole house, and 
all propositions for procuring loans, or for levying duties, 
taxes, tolls, and imposts of every description. Such resolu- 
tions as the committee agree to are embodied into bills, and 
subsequently become law. 

Aram.—The Abii were a nomadic people of Scythia, they 
carried all their Doyen poe in wagons, subsisted on the 
flesh of their herds and flocks, milk and cheese, and knew 
nothing of commerce; they were remarkable for their in- 
tegrity and forbearnce, never engaging in war, until abso- 
lutely compelled to do so. 


BROKEN ONCE BE FRIENDSHIP’S CHAIN. 
Broken once be friendship’s chain, 
Oh! then, how worse than vain, 
To strive to unite again 
The heart it bound together. 


Deep, deep gulfs intervene, 

Broken vows lie between, 

Heart wounds that naught can screen 
The links doth sever. 


Though meek repentance kneeleth down, 
Though sweet forgiveness heal the wound, 
Still a scar will there be found 

That time cannot wash away. 


Broken once—broken for aye; 
Confidence once swept away, 
How vain the effort, then, to stay 
Friendship's decay. B.A. 


F. W.—The cohesive force of the best red sealing wax 
has been proved to be equal to 1,500 lb. per square inch, and 
that of the black sealing wax rather more than 1,000 Ib. to 
the square inch ; the deficiency in the latter is attributed to 
the diminished quantity of lac used in the composition. The 
cohesive force of solid glue was found to be about 4,000 Ib. 
per square inch. 

Lro.—William the Conqueror introduced into England 
Troy weight, from Troyes, a town in the province of Cham- 

agne in France, where @ celebrated fair was held. The 

nglish were dissatisfied with the weight, because it did not 
weigh so much as the pound in use at that time in England. 
Hence arose the term avoir du pois, which was between the 
French and the ancient English weights. 

Perer.—The ancient Grecian Doric order of architecture 
is one of uliar grandeur ; originally its prcoartnee were 
made rather less massive, and the mouldings and orna- 
ments, though not numerous, were very beautiful. The 
Romans considerably altered this order, and by the regula- 
tions théy introduced, rendered it peculiarly difficult to exe- 
cute on large buildings. 

L. M.—The name Lord is to be found 6,962 times in the 
Old Testament, that of God 2,725 times. The word Jesus 
occurs 925 times in the New Testament, that of Christ 555 
times. The word Selah is met with 74 times in the Bible, 
the word Eternity but once; the double asseveration, 
“Verily, verily” occurs 25 times in St. John’s Gospel, and 
nowhere else, 

E. S.—1. In the early stages of the disease spply by means 
of acamel’s hairbrush some glycerine, which may be ob- 
tained at any chemist’s; do this once or twice a day, and if 
it do not effectually remove the marks it will go a great 
way towards it. The object of the use of glycerine is to ex- 
clude the air. 2. Mix4oz. of blanched bitter al ds with 
some rose water, strain, then add 5 grains of bichloride, and 
use occasionally. 

O. P.—Professor Doremus once placed a linen handker- 
chief in the explosive condition of gun cotton, and threw it 
into the wash. Bridget washed, dried and sprinkled it 
ready for ironing, without a suspicion of its character. The 
moment she placed the hot iron — it, the handkerchief 
vanished into thin air, nearly frightening the r girl out 
of her senses. Had this occurred an age ago, professor 
would have paased for a “limb of Satan.” 

J.M Armstrone —1. Candidates forsub-inspectorships of 
factories are examined in handwriting and Ath phy, 
arithmetic (including vu! and d fractions), English 
composition, precis-writing, geography, English history, 
Latin, or one modern foreign language, and the elements of 

litical economy. Salary from 3007. to 4507. per annum. 

lerks 1507. to 4007. Patronage vested in the Home 
tary. 2. Apply by letter to Dr. Sterndale Bennett, the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

X. P. ¥.—The discove 





of aluminum dates back only to 


1827, when Wohler,a German chemist, suceeeded in ex- 
tracting it from ciay. Its — Senta is from 2°5 to 2°67. 
accord con: 


glass, be’ 


to its purity. It derably lighter than flint 
» &8 seen above, only about two and a half times 











heavier than water. Balk for bulk itis four times as light 
as silver, and a little more than quarter the weight of cop. 
per. It is nearly as hard as iron, but can be softened by an- 
nD has great ity and tenacity, can be turned, 
¢ and filed with ease, never clo the file, and 
can be drawn into wire as as @ hair, and rolled or 
beaten into sheets whose thinness can be surpassed only by 
those of gold or silver. 

Muserave.—The loss of a friend upon whom the heart 
was fixed, and to whom every wish and endeavour tended, 
proves a state of dreary desolation, in which the mind looks 
abroad im) t of itself, and finds nothing but emptiness 
and horror. The blameless life, the artless tenderness, the 
pious simplicity, the modest cortgnotics. the patient illness, 
-_ bags ens coe, ons —— nat cane fn veins to 

loss, to aggravate regret for what cannot be amend: 
to deepen sorrow for what cannot be recalled. ” 

T. Byan.—The Agrotera was an anniversary sacrifice 
goats offered to Diana at Athens; it was instituted by Cale 
machus, who vowed to sacrifice as many goats as thera 
were enemies killed in a battle, which he was going to fight 

the troops of Darius, who had invaded Attica. The 
number of the slain was so great that a sufficient number of 
pete could not be "| aes were arsine limited to 
ve hundred every year. ey equalled the amount of 
Persians slain in the battle. 


G. G.—Strangers are admitted to the rere Gallery on 
the personal application of a ber; it is cust 'y for 
the visitor's name to be inscribed some days previously in 
a book provided for the p by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
There are two lists su; 





arpose, by 

ed daily to the doorkeeper, one 
termed “supplementary,” and those whose names appear 
on this have to give ence to the names on the 
immediately below that of the 


J. Sucpson.—The following cement will be found useful 
for covering terraces, lining basins, &c. _ It is so hard that 
it scratches iron, and is formed of 93 parts of well-burnt 
bricks and 7 parts of litharge, made plastic with linseed oil; 
the bricks and litharge are pulverized, mixed, and sufficient 
linseed oil added, then it must be applied like plaster, tak- 
ing care that the part to be cove is first sponged; this 
precaution is indispensable, otherwise the oil would fritter 
through, and prevent the mastic from acquiring hardness. 


Hamer, & young theatrical manager. Respondent must 
have a penchant for the drama. 

L. ©. and L. V.—“ L. V.,” twenty-five, fair hair, blue eyes, 
talland good looking. “ L. V.,” twenty-four, gray eyes, black 
hair, and good looking. 

S. Z., forty-five, a widower, 6ft., dark hair, moustache and 
beard. Respondent must be about his own age and possess 
money. 

Fasxy D. J., nineteen; handsome, slight and graceful 
figure, of good family, but without money. Respondent 
must be a gentleman. 

W. J., 5ft. 5in., dark, a tradesman, steady and industrious. 

dent must be from twenty to twenty-five, good look- 
ing, and have property. 

Harry, twenty, 5ft. 10in., fair, good looking, and an 
amiable disposition. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
good looking. 

W. Lawrence, twenty-five, tall, dark, with black whiskers 
and moustache. Respondent must be about eighteen or 
twenty, rather stout, medium height, dark, with black hair. 

Anwyig, Atrce, Ciarice, Vivian, and Marre.—“ Annie,” 
eighteen, black hair, ¥ eyes, tall, handsome, and has an 
income of 2007. “ Allce, * fair, hazel eyes, light brown hair, 

y= ey and petite. “Olarice,” a brunette, brown 
eyes, hair, pearly teeth, with an income of 500i. 
“Vivian,” black hair and e: medium height, will have 
three thousand pounds on her wedding day. “Marie,” 
seventeen, tall, hazel eyes, brown hair, very good tempered. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, and in a good position. 


Communications REcEIvED: 

Accre is mded to by—“A Working Man,” 5ft. 8 in., 

good looking, fond of home, a total abstainer. * 
N. by—“S. Clark,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 2in., fair, of 

careful and industrious habits. 

Harry Moss by—“ Kate Kingshall,” twenty-one, tall, and 
good looking. 

Prax Bessrze by—“Fred W.,” thirty-four, just returned 
from Queensland. 

Racnet by—‘Charles,” seventeen, brown curly hair, and 
in an office in the city. 

Rose by—“ Don Uarlos,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 10in., and hand- 


some. 
C. L. C. by—“ Edward.” 
J. W. by—“S. M.,” twenty-two (a tradesman’s daughter), 
tall and ht, fond of home. 
Tom by—“ Polly,” twenty-two, dark, 5 ft. 3 in., but has no 


money. 

Kane W. by—‘ Henri,” twenty-two, dark, good looking, 
also a fine pianist—“ RB. A. L,” twenty-three (a gentleman), 
dark, looking, fond of home—* R. H. B.,”’ twenty-two, 
5 ft. 9 in., dark whiskers and moustache, and in a good posi- 
tion—“G. W. ©.,” eighteen, dark, good looking, 5 ft. 4in.— 
“Oliver A. Byron,” twenty-one, medium height, kk hair 
and eyes, temperate habits; and—‘“ Archibald ik,” dar‘, 
with slight moustache, medium height, and handsome. 








Part LVL, ror January, is sow Reavy. Price 64. 


*,* Now Ready, Vor. IX. of Tas Lonpon Reaper. Prica 
4s. 6d. 


Also, the Trriz and Ispex to VoL. IX. Price One Pews. 





N.B.—CorrEsPONDENTS MusT ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 10 
qu Epiror or “Tae Loxpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.C. 


+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
antany are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
copies. 
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